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Meeting in North Carolina, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyteri 
Church (South) heard the report 
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“Since Uncle Sam protects Negroes, 
Jews and other minority groups from 
brown shirts and black shirts abroad, 
Why shouldn’t he likewise protect 


m from the white sheets 


and 


others at home who threaten their 


Civil liberties? 
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“Rightly or wrongly, as it puts that 
question to itself, the Nation as a 
Whole seems unwilling to wait much 
longer for the South of its own ac- 
Cord to act in defense of minority 
Tights, Rightly or wrongly, it is be- 
Coming increasingly ready to run the 
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RAYBURN 
Genuine Zeal Is Hard to Work Up 





An Editorial— 


The Goons Ride Again 


HE MURDER OF ILGWU ORGANIZER WILLIAM LURYE, and the 

attempted assassinations of UAW leaders Walter and Victor Reuther, 

seem to be so closely related that we wonder whether they do not 
preview renewed violence against labor. 

Consider these startling coincidences: 

1. Lurye was killed at the height of a drive to clean up open- 
shoppers and racketeers in the garment industry. Victor Reuther 
was struck down during the Ford strike. These, and the attack on 
Walter Reuther, all.occurred in the first year of Taft-Hartley, of a 
return to the jungle psychology of pre-Wagner Act days. 


2. Lurye and the Reuthers represent the two most advanced 
unions in America. The record of the ILGWU—as a potent political 
force, a model welfare ayency, a stabilizer of industry, and a great 
influence on world affairs—is well known. The UAW is our biggest 
union, has pioneered new economic concepts, and is also in the 
vanguard of #hdependent liberal-labor politics. 


3. Both unions symbolize better than any other the twofold 
struggle of labor—and of democracy—to purge itself of communism 
yet remain progressive. In particular, Walter Reuther’s defeat of 
the Communists in the UAW made possible their isolation from the 
mainstream of U.S. labor. 


WHAT DOES ALL THIS ADD UP TO? 


ILGWU officials flatly accuse a “35th Street (New York City) manu- 
facturer” of inspiring the Lurye murder. On the other hand, Walter Reuther 
is not sure whether communists, fascists or anti-labor employers pointed the 
guns which shot him and his brother. 


We don’t know which of his unholy trinity is guilty. Perhaps we shall 
never know. Perhaps the culprits will turn out to be a fourth party or 
parties. But we do know this: Any one of them was capable of committing 
assasination. Each of them is bloodied o’er with the gore of countless 
labor martyrs. Communism and fascism are founded upon brutal suppres- 
sion of free trade unionism; and the black past of certain big corporations 
is too recent to let us forget what they are capable of. 


WE ARE HALFWAY THROUGH THIS CENTURY. Yet an innocent 
man who believed in the simple right to organize—William Lurye—is dead 
One who has come to personify a new type of American—Walter Reuther— 
. — A third who is known as a fine educator—Victor Reuther—is 
olinded. 


It would be a travesty were the rest of us to stand back and contem- 
plate these martyrs with idle approval. Solidarity is not a thing fashioned 
of easy sentiment. To be genuine and effective, it must stem from dedicated 
struggle. These crimes against labor are crimes against America, against 
democracy itself. We can demonstrate our solidarity with Lurye and the 
Reuthers by renewing our determination to rout out of the darkness the 
vampires who feed on free men. They must be apprehended at once lest 
all labor become a bloody shambles. The time to stop murder is now. 


Oppose Fair Deal This Year 


Split May Force President 
To Take Program to People 


By Jonathan Stout 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ENATE MAJORITY LEADER SCOTT LUCAS’ virtual scuttling of the 
Fair Deal program for this Congressional session, in his announcement 
the other day that domestic “must” legislation cannot be passed at 

this time, is the most recent instance of a serious split between President 
Truman and his leaders on Capitol Hill. 

For months the President and his chief legislative aides—Lucas and 
House Speaker Rayburn—have been trying to persuade the nation that 
there are no real differences between them. In terms of personal loyalty, 
this is true. Both Lucas and Rayburn remain personally faithful to Harry 
Truman. But in terms of program, the differences are clear and significant. 

In a fundamental sense, in his rel 


ationship with his legislative lieu- 
tenants, the President alone. 
That, of course, is not a strange pre- 
d@icament for Harry Truman. He be- 
came quite accustomed to it by Election 
last November. He took it 
unbelievable then: and he 


stands 


Day 


with 


sang froid 


appears to be taking it today in the 
same spirit, and with the same amazing 


self-confidence he displayed last Fall 


+ * 4 


THE BALD FACT IS, however, that 
neither Lucas nor Rayburn can work 
up Truman’s genuine zeal for the Fair 
Deal program. They don’t believe in it 
in quite the way Truman does. Per- 
haps that explains best why they d 
not share with Truman either the lat- 
ter’s the p 
grain through, his fighting spirit, or his 


aggressive drive to put 
complete faith in ultimate victory over 
the conservative coalition in Congress 

At a White House conference the 
President named a long series of items 
on his “must” list which added up to 


the whole Fair Deal program. At the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Senator Lucas told reporters that he 


could see only three items as “must” 
legislation: repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. ratification of the North Atlantic 
Pact, and extension of the reciprocal 
trade program. 


The press, as it has so often done in 
recent months, took the view that 
Harry Truman is more optimistic than 
Scott Lucas. But who is willing to bet 
against the kind of “optimist” who can 
do what Harry Truman did last No- 
vember? 

If Lucas should prove to be right, 
these item will go on the shelf 
possible consideration not before next 
year—unless a special session is called 
in the meantime: 


for 


Health insurance 
Civil rights 
Housing. 
Social security 


y improvements 
New farm program 
Strengthened anti-trust laws 


Military aid to Western democracies. 


What this adds up to is a scuttling 
of the Fair Deal by its legislative 
leaders, for the only domestic item 
Lucas has included in his program is 


(Continued on Page Three) 
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HAT A PLEASANT BUSINESS it is to 


study Germany If you area 


nowada\ 


Congressman or a columnist you board 
a plane in New York today, and tomorrow, ove! 
aperitifs in Pari you listen to learned pro 
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many who is able to demon- 
strate that not the Kremlin, but the “German 
danger” is the greatest on earth; and that to 
prevent the re-emergence of a Russo-German 
alliance the West must buy Soviet friendship 
at a high price, if necessary. 

It is absurd to expect a coalition of Germany 
Memories of Red 
German 
and the ingloriou 


and Russia in the near future 
Army 
civilians in 1945; the effect 
end of the Berlin blockade; the wholesale trans- 


atrocities committed against 


fer of German produce to Russia and the feed- 
ing of Soviet troops at German expense; the 
cruelty of Soviet secret police who run the East- 
ern zone and their twelve of 
Hitler’s concentration camps; the political cli- 
mate in the East factor: 
ion on the Germans 


reopening ol 


venerally—all these 


have made a strong impres 
A rapprochement \ 


tion today 


th Russia is out of the que 


Public opinion changes fast, of course. But 


Soviet blows were hard and the effects will last 


for quite a time. Today anything can happei 
.». except an alliance of Germany and Rus 

Many years must pass before the tragic event 
of Russian rule German will be for t 


ten. 


AN “ALLIANCE” BETWEEN GERMANY 
ind Russia wo ictually mean Soviet dor 
natiot ove! na nt j ovietization of 
Germany. Communism as a philosophy, as a 
passion and a religion, is almost non-existent i! 
Germany; it passed its peak twenty vears ago 


Under present conditions, however, Germany 
could not escape communist rule if she entered 
into an alliance with Moscow 

Historically, alliances have 


always emerged as a connection of two approx!- 


Russo-German 


mately equal forces. Bismarck’s Germany was 
strong and independent, just as imperial Russia 
was: neither had to fear intervention or sub- 
jugation by the other. When the Rapallo Pact 
was concluded between the Weimar Republic 
and Soviet Russia, the two nations were again 
balanced, this time both being weak: Russian 
interference in German affairs was impossible, 
and Weimar Germany neither would nor could 
intervene in Russia. By the time the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact was signed in 1939, the two had 
become great powers with huge, up-to-date 
military machines. Although it spelled disaster 
for the national sovereignty of others, the pact 
left each of its signatories independent in its 
own home affairs. 

Today every intelligent German understands 
that an alliance with Russia means, not the 
strengthening of his Fatherland, but its sub- 
servience to Moscow and its remodeling along 
the lines of other Soviet satellites. 


“nationalism” is a phrase 
Even German Social- 
Democrats are sometimes considered bearers of 


The new German 
often heard these days. 


the new nationalist spirit. A dual meaning is 
inherent in the term “nationalism.” If the Japa- 
nese succeeded in occupying California, the rest 


of us would become rabid “nationalists.” On 
come to mean 
and acqui- 


the other hand, “nationalism” ha 


forcible expansion, armed conquest 


forele. | 


territory, and leads to wars. 


fore 
iould never confuse the two meanings of 
t in vord 

ocial-Democrat in Germany cannot re- 
nounce, of course, the idea of a German state: 
but they want Germany to become a component 
art of Western Europe. They are violently op- 
posed to communism and are severely perse- 
cuted by the Soviet authorities in the Eastern 


zone. If we call this “nationalism,” what other 
there to the German problem? The 
“nastoralization” scheme of the ill-famed 
Morgenthau plan? 


solution. is 


WITH THEIR EYES FIXED ON the specter 
of a Russo-German coalition, some American 
public leaders and writers tend to overlook the 
fact that the trend of German policy in the last 
century has not been eastward. Even at the 
height of its nationalistic fit, Germany usually 
acted without and often against Russia. In both 
of this century’s great wars, Germany fought 
Russia. Twice her armies stood deep in Russian 
territory; they killed more Russians than any 
others. Out of Hitler’s twelve years in the 
Reichskanzlerei two were spent in collaboration 
with Russia; the remaining ten witnessed a 
violent propagandistic and military fight with 
Russia 

A more constant and important element of 
Germany’s foreign policy has been her orienta- 
tion toward Britain. The latter supported Bis- 
marck when he turned against Napoleon and 
crushed the Second Empire. It backed Bis- 
attempts to unite Germany (to London 
this meant containment of expansionist France). 
Not until the 
great navy 


marck’s 


Kaiser started construction of a 
to threaten Britain, did the silent 
entente -between Berlin and London cease and 
England enter into a coalition with France and 
Russia 

defeated in World War I 


the greatest power on 


Once Ge rmany wa 
and France emerged as 
the Continent, Britain’s sympathies were again 
on Germany’s side. The maturing Labor Party 
was more pro-German than the Conservatives 
and Liberals. British policy toward Germany 
was also backed by the U.S.A. 

True, a secret agreement with Lenin and 
Trotsky gave the German generals an oppor- 
tunity to experiment with and produce new 
weapons; it served to prolong the old Prussian 
militaristic tradition. More important for Ger- 
many’s rehabilitation in the ’20s was the British- 
American solution of reparation and other eco- 
nomic problems. Even Hitler, remembering the 
British attitude toward Germany, hoped to earn 
London’s blessings and support. At first he ex- 
pected British neutrality in a war; then he 
hoped for an armistice with England in the 
event of an attack on Russia. But Hitler was 
blind to realities. 

It is easy to denounce this English attitude 
toward Germany. But there are realities in 
Britain’s insular position vis-a-vis Europe which 
have always dictated her policies; today they 
are discernible in the Labor government’s posi- 
tive attitude toward the rehabilitation and 
unification of Germany. In fact, no other zone 
of Germany has made as much economic prog- 
ress as the British. 





By David J. Dallin —— 


GERMANY WAS ORIENTED Towapp 
3ritain at a time when Britain was th 
dominant world power. The United States ha 
now inherited that role, and in particular, the 
two basic elements of Britain’s policy towaps 
Europe—geographical aloofness combined wi 
profound interest in European di 
America has no territorial interest 
covet land in Europe; America 
only whenever a single Europea: 


velopment 

and does 
threatene 
Ower trie 


to control the whole Contine: The sar 
principle once governing British policy p 
governs American: an expandi: bellicos: 
power in Europe is inimical to U.S. interests, « 
Ties between formerly antag tie Brita 


and America grow stronger with time. Togeth 
they fought in the first World War and defeat 

the Kaiser; together they Franc 

predominance in the ’20’s; together they foush 
Hitler Germany in the ’40’s; and today bot! 
oppose Soviet expansionism. ; 

Together, America and Britain will have t 
bring Germany into the Western setup. If this 
country wants to avoid military entanglements 
it must rely on European nations; it must see 
to it that these nations are able to defend then- 
selves. And that includes Germany. 

Is anew German volte-face eastward possible 
in the more distant future? Yes. Democrati 
governments may again be overthrown, and a 
new rapprochement with a communist or anti- 
commynist Russia can come about. There is no 
sure cure, however, for all eventualities. We 
must be alert and we must reject any kind of 
isolationism. We must also develop a keener 
insight into political developments than was the 
case when isolationism flourished in the 1930s, 
and the Yalta policy was promulgated in the 
1940's. 

‘he American delegates at Paris seem to be 
pursuing a wise policy at the moment. They 
want a democratic Germany to check the drive 
from the East. This, by implication, must result 
in the alliance of all those who want freedon 
and independence—including Germany—itt 
one powerful bloc which will strive for uni- 
versal peace but will be ready to fight if com- 
pelled to defend itself. 


opposed 


An Editorial— 


Britain Recovers 
America's Fumble 


A LAW PASSED IN 1870, in a country his 
torically accused of muddleheadedness 
brought honor to democracy last week 

Refusing to acknowledge the American case 0! 

Gerhart Eisler’s extradition because it threat- 

ened the right of political asylum, Britain has 

freed Eisler. 

The New Leader, as everyone knows, has 
since its founding loathed everything for which 
men like Eisler stand. It has also loved every 
thing which men like Eisler hate. Among the 
latter is freedom and democracy. Eisler canno! 
help communism as much as democracy might 
have had Britain denied him political asylum. 

By jumping bail and stowing away Eisle 
reneged on the martyrdom which might have 
been his and the Communist party’s. We nearly 
gave Communism a second chance to turn Eislet 
into a sacrificial lamb. Instead, Eisler will now 
slink into the Soviet orbit a man who refused 
to defend his beliefs at the bar of “capitalist 
democracy. He will go down in history 2 Pi 
ful coward. 

And we? We might properly review what 
we have forgotten of our English inheritance. 

_—P——e 
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The Home Front 






Inlander by the Sea 








By William E. Bohn 





a~ OWN IN DELAWARE we have our own 
D Atlantic City. It has a Biblical name, 

— . ° ° 
Rehoboth—though there is nothing Bib- 
‘RD ff jical about it except the fact that time is di- 
th vided into night and day, with the moon to 
has | mark the one and the sun the other. Last week- 
the # end I was down there by the sounding sea 
yard thinking all the thoughts that roll in with the 
wit ; waves. The world of the wa- 
ter and the sand and the rim- 
ming pine forests was more 
than usually a universe by 





tri itself. It happened that the 

friends with whom we lived 
I and boated and walked did 
cos not take a daily paper. For 
: three days we were shut 


away fromCongress and con- 
ferences of Foreign Ministers. 





a Bohn Strange as it may seem, in 
nee the presence of the wide-stretching sea and 
ug sky the last hot headlines faded out of memory. 
both | The sight and sound of the deep had wrought 


a change in us. We had no more interest in 
re to | current events than Thoreau walking along the 
‘this | shore of Cape Cod. 

ent Any native of the inland plain yearns for the 
t see # ocean or for the mountains—perhaps, as in my 
hem- § case, for both. My boyhood was spent where 






there was no water wider or more dangerous 
sible HF than the brook which crossed the meadow. 
ratic § When we motored into Rehoboth, a wild storm 
nda § was lashing across the sky. But I could not 
anti- ait. Despite all scoffing and warning, I had to 
n ury do to the beach. The others, practi- 
We ally bré ithin sound of the surf, could wait. 
ci’ ae ere Sa ad 


ee SI 





Green 


But for me, who had not even seen or heard 
the ocean-sea until well past my twentieth year, 
the storm had no terrors. In fact, the surface 
of the waters lashed to fury is so different 
from the safe and calm world of my boyhood, 
that is always held a special charm. 


I WAS GLAD THAT I WENT BEYOND the 
dunes and onto the beach on that wild after- 
noon. The scudding foam was tossed so high 
that sea and sky could hardly be distinguished. 
On land the mingled surf and the sand were 
being carried far up over houses and roadways. 
It was the sort of watery world out of which 
it would have seemed normal to see strange 
monsters writhe forth. 

I compared this wild and wide and practi- 
cally unexplored ocean with the completely 
tamed and systematized expanses of my boy- 
hood. I am told that there are on land a few 
spots which have not yet been explored—in 
South America, in Africa, in the recesses of 
Asia. But very few of us will ever get near 
these far places. The ocean is the only unplotted 
waste which we shall ever know. 

Books on oceanography I have always lapped 
up as children devour the funnies or romantic 
maidens the best-sellers. But every time I go 
through a new one, I am struck by the thought 
that much of the bottom of the sea is actu- 
ally unknown. There must be countless beings 
there below which have not been weighed and 
measured, described and classified; among them, 
doubtless, creatures as strange as any which 


have been brought to our wondering gaze. 





Lucas and Rayburn Split. 
With Truman on Fair Deal 


and Rayburn thus plead that they are 
up against a brick wall in Congress. 

As if to confirm this reasoning, Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft, confident of a 20- 1947. (He is known to 
vote margin in the Senate, is practically 
defying Truman and Lucas to try to 
get the Thomas repealer of Taft-Hartley 
through the Senate. 

Taft is not to be underestimated. He 
is by far the most intelligent leader the 
conservatives have. Also, he knows he 
is fighting for his political life. Only a 
few days ago, AFL President William 
publicly at Atlantic City 


strategy for himself which consists, in 
part, of trying to get his name off the 
Labor-Management Relations 
very sorry 
that he permitted it to become known 
as the Taft-Hartley Act to begin with.) 
The obverse side of this strategy of 
Taft’s is to make himself the successful 
amender of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Taft is willing to amend the 1947 
injunction provisions against so-called 
“national emergency” strikes, and to 
loosen the closed shop ban to permit 
employers to do their hiring through 





WE SHALL, IN TIME, widen our knowledge. 
Perhaps, in the end, men will understand all 
the strange forms of life. But I truly believe 
that they will never completely conquer the 
vatery wastes. They can sail over them. They 
can fish up the inmates of them. They can 
even, in submarines and diving bells, penetrate 
deep into them. But I have a fixed belief that 
they can never conquer them, master them, 
make them tame and common and ordinary 
and harmless. Those who go out to sea will 
forever be challenged by mighty and mysteri- 
ous forces. 

There by that troubled tide—as always by 
the sea, whether in calm or storm—I found 
myself thinking of the Greeks. Their words 
keep coming back—‘the sounding sea,” “the 
hollow sea,” “the dark sea.” The Iliad and the 
Anabasis seem as near as yesterday’s news- 
paper. It is probably not just because the 
Athenians wrote so supremely of marine ex- 
periences. It must be, rather, because by the 
water one has far horizons. Sea and sky 
stretch away and away. So one’s mind, being 
symbolically stimulated, tends to look forward 
and back. And when we look back, the men 
we see first are, most likely, Plato, Aristotle 
or Achilles. 

These meditations naturally led in the di- 
rection of Toynbee and successive rise and fall 
of nations. Our tragic situation, viewed in the 
perspective of the endless succession of civili- 
zations, seems less fatal than it usually does 
to our near-sighted eyes. A certain stoicism— 
if not hope—may be attained in the perspective 
of millennia. But this does not by any means 
tend to reduce man’s view of his own impor- 
tance or his faith in his own will. In the long 
look across the ridges of the past, what is most 
conspicuous is that the nations which stand 
out are the ones which knew what they be- 
lieved and were willing to stand up for their 
belief. 
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Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatcn that defeat of Taft—who is up for re- unions. Washington has been surprised ‘ , , : ; 
: : pa ; ‘itzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatcl 
clection in Ohio—will be labor’s num- to learn that Taft feels now that any ne er 
(Continued from Page One) ber one < in the 1950 elections. strike threatening to become a national ; 
> eougyo . bolster his own political strength in a 
Taft-Hartley, and this was done only We're going to put every ounce emergency can be handled adequately cook sali, aaa er tenaitinn teianee 
: ‘ , n est with Truman r bez g 
at the personal insistence of the of strength into our effort to defeat cither by the President Congress; beer ee gut h , ad kin ahd, 
> his- rect : : - ” . re Senate. It he 1s no aking 
y his President himself. that outstanding reactionary,”’ Green that it is not practical to, force men ; t t} a a : President Tru 
ace > one ing reside ‘u- 
dness declared. back to work by law; and that the paiakag ; ee Soe 
’ wer . man is banking on—and that is the 
week right to strike is inherent in a free h T . me pate 
; : idea, whic man has never give 
se fot PRESIDENT TRUMAN WON out TO COPE WITH THIS sort of oppo- nation aioe wn : te m ‘ Rees 
> hj ] ™ ant Th . up, of barnstorming » country betore 
hreat- his legislative leaders on the Taft ition, Taft busy devising a new The Ohio Senator he can ee eres Sir yes -— ad 
‘ tle ue for twee ns. First. the : next January to rally the people’s sup- 
: 95 = AC LO! WO reasons Irst, 1e 
in has Nnictrat , ; thin fourteen port for the Fair Deal they endorsed 
f mate ; = : 1h, ast November. 
ha : i putting over its repealer mm the 
Tas . 
Ss hict sé. Second, organized labor is con 
} mien } bd ‘ a“ 
sisal ‘umg without letup its campaign FINALLY, al] sides in Congress may, 


sainst Taft-Hartley among wavering 
ig the ngressmen, and these may still be 
rannol : Mover. For these reasons, Lucas and 
might § “burn gave in to the White House, 
sylum “eit with pessimistic shakes of their 
Fisler § “44s. 

+ have Lucas and Rayburn are able to make 
nearly § “4 persuasive case for dropping the 
Kisler “tuman program this year. 


1] now On the su face, they would seem to 
’ ' . . 

efused correct in pointing out that they do 

not — " . 

talist” thave the votes to pass the Fair 


Dea cu 
‘dl, that the conservative coalition 


ape mmands a Congressional majority on 
what —— and that at the very least 

, Mservatives constitute such a 

itance. “<Tge minority on other items that they 





Can delay 





and postpone action. Lucas 
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THE PRESIDENT BEFORE CONGRESS 
Who'll Bet Against an Optimist? 


well ponder this significant statement 
by George Meany, AFL Secretary- 
Treasurer, made at the fifth annual 
dinner of the New York State Liberal 
Party on May 26: 

“I, personally, have never been 
convinced that the two-party system 
as we have had it in America for a 
great many years is so vital to the 
welfare of our country. In fact, I do 
not share (the) feeling that it would 
be a catastrophe if the two-party 
system were weakened by a third 
party assuming a stature that would 
give it a balance of power.” 

If a big part of the Fair Deal pro- 
gram is not enacted at this session of 

Congress, 1950 promises to be a year 
filled with political surprises. 











Labor-Management Relations: 





A DUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


By Rev. Edward J. Hogan, S. J. 





widesoread interest. 


industrial questions. 


management relations. 





Last year, The New Leader published two pioneering articles by John Daniels. 
On January 10, he set forth his plan for an organic partnership of management 
and labor. On July 31, he re-examined this plan in light of the new contract 
between General Motors and the CIO United Auto Workers. Both articles aroused 


Since Mr. Daniels’ articles appeared, 7 he 
of commentaries on Mr. Daniels’ proposal, and is glad to present in this issue 
a discerning observation by Rev. Edward J. Hogan, S. RS 

Father Hogan is Assistant Pastor of the Church of St. Ignatius Loyola in 
New York City. He is Moderator of the Social Order Forum, an organization of 
men of that parish, and presides at neighborhood meetings for the study of 


Rev. Hogan has also written and spoken frequently on the subject of labor- 


New Leader has published a number 








hear a deal more of the 
recommendation made by M1 


T IS TO BE HOPED that we shall 
] great 

John 
Daniels, in The New Leader and before 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Labor-Management Relations, 
ganic partnership between management 


for or- 


and labor 


He suggests placing workers, chosen 
by their fellow-workers, on the board 
{ directors of corporations. He would 
equire that such worker-representa- 
tives be first given some experience in 
positions of management so as to be 
etter equipped for their dutle on the 
hoard Even tl r ht not be nece 
ary for unlor ficial vVhose busine 

mpetence had been 4} ven in tl 
ealings th nt j I é 
f« tion ( lope 

, lent partment 

f ( n I 

ent, it sh ted at the it 
at M D { é 1 

“— , ‘ p ‘ 

He ) t 

lly it | epre 

' t t ict 

e inne e—| Ip} 

perative spirit all yund vould be a 
Vast step tow is the harmony which 
hould exist among the partner ina 
close-knit enterprise ind would re- 
luce the dangers presently mounting 
trom concentration of power in_ to 


few hand 
For a full te 
would have to be 


t of the plan, the ground 
30th the 
board of directors and the union would 
first have t 
want to be 


prepared 


» mature o as to really 


partner That being sup 


invaluable benefits could be 
anticipated. This 
jine with a current 
Many 
during the war and 


increased production 


posed, 
advance 

trend. 
committees, 


plan is in 
industrial 
labor-management 
since, resulted in 
This is attributed 
to the breaking down of friction be- 
tween workers and employer, to labor’s 
and the 
assurance that it would receive its due 


increased sense of “belonging,” 


share of increased profits of production. 

THE CLOSER APPROACH to part- 
nership recommended by Mr. Daniels 
should vastly develop the responsibility 
of labor Professor Friedrich 
Baerwald of Fordham University in his 
Fundamentals of Labor 
writes of the growth of political re- 
sponsibility unions in England 


leaders 


Econom cs 


mong 
and France when labor rece ivea a share 


n government. Similarly, every reason- 


able increase of labor hare in man 
agement oper ts eve to the latte 
oblen 1ecre + that 
Tne employe hostile powe 1d 
puts the lead f lat n the p tion 
f being obliged to help keep all wheels 


turning 


Professor Ross G Walker's article n 
The Misinformed Employee,” in the 
Harvard Business Review of May. 1948 

oncerned with the great number of 


- 


workers at odds with the employer be- 
cause they refuse to believe the latter's 
true reports on the state of the busi- 
ness. But that article indicts the bulk of 
American employers for striving to win 
over workers with mere statistics and 
explanations, while maintaining the old 
maste relation- 


and-man_ autocratic 
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viting these men on to the boards of 
lirectors of our corporations and boards 


f trustees of our universities and othe: 





public institutions.” 
So much for the effort to improve 
the spirit of partnership in enterprise, 
the effect of elevating worker: 
nembers to management posts and 
ectorship There is also a wide 
uestion involved—the whole question, 
namely, whether the vast economic 
power wielded by our great corpora- 


tions should continue to rest in the few 
people now in control. 
¥ 


THERE IS AN OLD American super- 
stition to the effect that corporations 
are run by the stockholders or by 
responsive to the wishes of 
stockholders. The falsity of this notion 
was brilliantly exposed by Berle and 
Means in their book The Modern Cor- 
poration and Private Property. Yet the 
false assumption of stockholder control 


boards 


They Might Talk to Labor More Often 


hip. This very relationship, Professor 


Walker believes, dooms to failure the 


efforts of such employers to promote 
mutual understanding. And he quotes 
James F. Lincoln, of the Lincoln Elec- 


tric Co. of Cleveland, to the effect that 
this military type of management “has, 
failed in competition with 
any enlightened attempt to get co- 
operation.” 


of course, 


Professor Walker, while appealing 
for the spirit of partnership, shares Mr 
Daniels’ admonition as regards provid- 
ing managerial training for workers 
chosen to participate in policy-making. 
“In all such moves as this,” he 
a worker participating in company 
affairs at a major management level 
should never be placed in a position 
that is over his head. In my opinion 
he should be competent to meet one 
seasoned judgment with another, and 
should have full appreciation of the 
necessities that must go along with so 
high an expression of confidence.” A 
just warning, indeed, if only we bear 

nd that even now young directors 


Says, 


nay lack the seasoning that will coms 
vith experience on the board New 
f fré the ranks of lab« uld 
rf e tne € ndulgence 
ON THE QUESTION of the compe- 
Té é I workeé representatives ‘on 


well quote the midwestern busi- 


leader, Cyrus S. Eaton. He wrote 

n the Chicago Law Review Among 
warm friends are a number of lat 

eaders. They are able and attractive 

P WW, yo ee : 

VV Capitalists are ove Cc LIne 

great reservoir of alent by not - 


continues to influence the public mind. 


According to law, of course, the stock- 
holders are the owners of the corpora- 
tions, and directors are their repre- 
sentatives. 


In fact, however, state laws and court 


decisions have given such wide powers 


to the directors, and stockholders are 
sO numerous and so divided, that the 





KERNEL OF TRUTH 

link of the plant 
most primitive corn 
known to botanists—has been dis- 
covered in a New Mexico cave by 
two young Harvard scientists. 


A missing 
world—the 


—News item. 


W HY seek in caves, we'd like to 
know, 
For prehistoric stuff? 

The corn of screen and radic 
Is primitive enough! 


* 
EVERYTHING UNDER CONTROL 
Thought Control 


M. I. T. Con 


Predicted at 
ocation, 


— Newspaper headline. 


So control of man’s thoughts is 
predicted 
By scientists, savants, and seers? 
What of it? The boys in the Kremlin 
Have done it in Russia for years! 





Leading With My 








directors can do almost as they 
and can be brought to task at law 
for the most flagrant malfeasanc, 











betrayal of trust. 
Mr. Daniels recommends 


&@ Gemocrat 
American solution to thi problem 
the concentration of economic rn ad 
His plan to have labor no: inate son; 
f the corporation’s directors me, 


considers that inasmuch as polit 
government in a democracy is divi 
and limited, so should economic soy 
eignty be representative of the gro, 
it rules, and not vested in an liga } 
which is despotic even when benign 

Lawyers may be disposed to fix 
illegality in the proposal, chiefly on tly 
ground that by law directors must 
responsible only to stockholders, \ 
Daniels has himself pointed out. hoy. 
ever, that dual responsibility is alread 
accepted in the case of directors choser 
for their connection with banks, etc..t 
which (as well as to the corporation 
they are responsible. Furthermore, b 
ause of the wide powers given to the 
ovards already, courts are likely | 
endorse any such arrangement if ap 

oved by the present directors, unles 








anifestly injurious to the stockholde 
WITH A GREAT NUMBER of oy 
and employees, thinkers and v 
voting themselves to these 
t may confidently be hoped that 
f vill be an ever-increasir 
tnership among the _ element 
tributing to American __indust: 
will accrue to the t of in 
istry and to elimination of the in 
tice despotism, jealousies and 
t unreasonable vern 
vith whic ndustry 
leviled 
final point. Ne tem is an 
than the people \ WOrK it 
ope for the future pends up 
turn to first principle ipon a 
ation of spiritual and moral Va: 
ithout which thers no sens 
personal responsibility. Because 


abandonment of thes 
principles and values we are faced wit! 

social breakdown of the gravest pro 
portions. But the very immunence 
the peril is awaking a generosity, ¢ 
willingness to sacrifice, in a wort 
virtue which gives hope that the ¢o- 
operation sought by Mr. Daniels ant 
other public-spirited will be 
achieved 


viaesp! ead 


leaders 
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HEY, RUBE! 
Russia Accuses Circuses of 
geois Tendencies.” 
—Newspaper headline. 


Bour- 





Now circuses have joined the list 

Of items anti-Communist, 

Or anyhow suspect of tending 

Toward that unhappy, bourgeois 
ending. 


It’s startling news, since over heré 

The time seems swiftly drawing 
near 

When some of us may be afraid 

Of ordering pink lemonade. 


ww 
ON THE FENCE 
F r Fence for Natic Sought 


~Newspaper headline. 


Goon fences made good neighbors, 
In Frost's fine words—let’s hee 


a 


While noting this, amidst our labors: 


= . 3 ! 
Bed neighbors make us need them: 
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Chester Bowles — Competent Liberal 


By William E. Bohn 


of Connecticut’s 70-year-old 

State House sits a governor who 
represents “competent liberalism.” As 
he came toward me, tall, square, smil- 
ingly confident, I thought the portraits 
of his Republican predecessors frowned 
disapproval. And, curiously enough. 
after a couple of minutes Governor 
Chester Bowles made a sweeping ges- 


Ure THE DOMED GLITTER 


ture and remarked: 

“These old boys don’t like me.” 

On the train coming up from New 
York I had been entertained by a story 
in The Christian Science Monitor. The 
head of the Monitor’s Washington bu- 
reau had lined up four men as Demo- 
cratic probabilities for the presidential 
nomination in 1952. Associate Justice 
William Douglas was on the list. So 
were Secretary of Defense Louis John- 
son and Governor Adlai Stevenson. 

But at the very top was the name 
of the strapping young Connecticut 
Yankee sitting there in his office with 
me under the eves of the proper and 
disapproving Republicans When I 
showed him the Monitor line-up. his 
face darkened for a moment. 

‘Td rather not even think of it,” he 
said. “I have enough to do right here 
for years to come.” 

‘ * ‘ 

THAT MORNING an unusually op- 
timistic line of thought had started 
my old head. Last summer the Demo- 
ratic party was written off as a total 
loss. “No leadership!” snorted all th 
trend-spotters and opinion-pollers. Lik 


many other evils, this lack could 


e traced back to Roosevelt. He had 
been such a natural-born star that 
e else ild capture the public eye. 
> Repub! n we were told, had 3 
n rompir ill over the place. B 
r the iow of FDR the Demo- 
tic politicians had shriveled to piti- 
| ete 
Thi the p litical 
ked t icres ven months ag 
And here in my hand I held a list 
men lected by the Mor 
W ningto <pert as Democratic hope- 
Each of them has a name, a soli 
feputauion for character and perform- 


ance. All four of them, moreover, are 
distinctively and definitely liberals who 
«now how to get things done and, espe- 
ially, how to get votes. Either there 
na been a great change since last 
summer or we have discovered a great 
‘lange which has been sneaking up on 
us during the vears. 

This gave me my line of approach 
‘o the man whom I was to interview 
He, if anys should know what is 
sling on in the world of American 
bilities. The first thing to discover was 
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ow this man himself got turned in the 
‘tection of liberal public service. 

Vho’s Who says he was born in 1901; 
taduated from Yale; put in a year or 
paper made famous by his grandfather, 
*muel Bowles: started work for an 
“vertising firm in 1925; with William 
“enton started his own firm in 1929; 
“san to cut loose from business in 
‘6 and by 1941 was in Washington 
“Tking for the people of these United 
‘lates. The tradition round New York 
‘that the man was a whiz at the 
ousiness racket. The money just nat- 
rolling in. The inevitable 
ny How did a man so endowed 
“pen to land where he is? 


a & 


THE GOVERNOR IS A HEARTY 


ually came 


Westion js 








EXTROVERT, easy to get on with. and 
"Y Candid. I said to him: “Now look 











4, 1949 


‘v0 on the Springfield Republican, the 


People think of you as a man who 
went into advertising, made a heap of 
money and then plunged into politics 
as a rich man’s diversion. Tell me, 
how did you get started in this di- 
rection?” 

He laughed off the picture which I 
had sketched: “People just naturally 
get things hindside-forth and upside- 
down.” And then, sobering: 

“You see, William Benton and I 
came out of Yale together. Without 
any idea of saving the world, we 
both had the notion of entering pub- 
lic service. But in those Coolidge 
days there was no place for us in 
Washington. The only thing to do 
was to go into business. We didn’t 
want to. I said to my friends that 
I would give myself until my thirty- 
fifth year to get out. I knew I couldn't 
take it any longer than that. And it 
was practically on the dot that Wash- 
ington and the opportunities of the 
Roosevelt administration called both 
Benton and me.” 

It turned out, though, that the years 
devoted to business were a good in- 
vestment. With engaging verve the 
young executive told me about his cam- 
paign. His eye lit up as he explained 
how the clichés were put to work for 


The Governor explained to me that 
the constitution of this small but rich 
and distinguished state was adopted 
in 1818. That was when-the Jeffer- 
sonian wave was still rolling. One ultra 
democratic feature of the basic law 
was designed to guard the common- 
wealth forever against the danger of 
being dominated by the wicked folk 
who live in the great dens of iniquity 
which the sage of Monticello dis- 
trusted. 

Each town in the state was given 
two representatives in the lower house 
of the legislature. In New England 
(outsiders must be told) a “town” is 
merely a region, a piece of soil with 
a government. So the “democratic” 
scheme of representation decreed in 
1818 has led, in 1949, to a most undemo- 
cratic system of control. Five cities 
have 40 per cent of the population 
something like 800,000—and are repre- 
sented by ten delegates. Six othe: 
“towns” with only 9,000 inhabitants 
are entitled to twelve delegates and 
can. therefore, outvote the five big in- 
dustrial centers. Since the Republicans 
hold majorities in a lot of the sparsely 
settled communities, they control the 





CHESTER BOWLES 
“There's Something New Stirring” 


reform. Too long, he explained to 
Connecticut businessmen, we have had 
up there in Hartford a set of imprac- 
tical politicians, a lot of fellows who 
never met a payroll. It was time, he 
said, to have a practical man of affairs 
look into things and find out where all 
the money goes. 
4 * + 

SO HE WAS ELECTED. But. like 
a certain Harry S. Truman. the time 
between January and May had been 
enough to land him in the midst of 
a heap of trouble. On the morning of 
my interview, the Hartford Times car- 
ried a four-column head: “Legislative 
Paralysis May Last Full Session. 
From the moment of his inauguration 
on January 5, the Governor has pushed 
proposals for education, housing, health. 
Right now the legislature is tied up 
over a proposal to devote $75,000,000 
to a program expanding the state's 
school system. The Democrats are for 
it. The Republicans are against it. The 
Democrats control the Senate. The Re- 
publicans control the House. So there 
is what looks like a permanent stale- 
mate. 


lower house and can thus tie up the 
Governor’s program indefinitely. 

Now most men, hogtied the way this 
governor is, would be goaded to des- 
peration. But Chester Bowles, with the 
legislative storm howling at his office 
door, remains serenely confident. He is 
young. The people are with him. He 
knows that in the end he will win. 
At the very start of his administration. 
on January 12, he proposed to the legis- 
lature the appointment of a commission 
to study the operation of the state 
government. His appeal was directed 
especially to Republican businessmen, 
the sort of leaders who might be ex- 
pected to oppose him. That is his way 
of working. 

* * * 

THE STATE GOVERNMENT is a 
hodge-podge. There are 108 commis- 
sions, bureaus and departments. Any 
well-run business, the Governor argued, 
can be described by means of an 
organizational chart. The business of 
Connecticut is so twisted and tousled 
that it would be impossible to draw a 
chart showing clear lines of authority. 
The legislature passed the requested 


authorizing legislation, a commission 
consisting chiefly of influential Repub- 
licans has been set up and is now at 
work. This body has not been in- 
structed to offer amendments to the 
state constitution, but inevitably it will 
move in that direction. “Sooner or 
later,” mused the Governor, “we shail 
free ourselves from notions that were 
fastened on us in 1818.” 

There is something fascinating about 
a Democratic reformer who stoutly be- 
lieves he can work with Republicans. 
All the time we were talking, I was 
gazing at a portrait of Gideon Welles. 
Noting my interest, the Governor used 
Welles to point up his idea. This man 
was Connecticut’s gift to Lincoln’s 
cabinet. But when the Civil War was 
over, he couldn’t stand the corruption 
in the Republican party. “There are a 
lot of Republicans like that,” remarked 
the Governor—and by this time he 
should know. 

In one respect Connecticut’s chief 
executive is a queer duck among poli 
ticians. He just naturally doesn’t talk 
about himself. You have to drive him 
into a corner and hold him down to 
get him to tell you what you want to 
know about his personal life. But we 
have a right to know some things. How 
does a man like this, with his character, 
his ability, his motives, happen to be 
sweating it out in a state house? When 
I finally forced him to listen to the 
end of this question, he started up 
rather slowly: 

“Well, there was my grandfather, 
Samuel Bowles, editor of the Spring- 
field Republican. He was a liberal if 
there ever was one. He died in 1878. 
I never saw him. But all my life he 
has been there, a sort of ideal. And 
then there is my wife. She was a 
psychiatric social worker. If you are 
going to mention people in my life, 
don't leave her out.” 

But in a moment he was off again: 

“Do you know, there’s something 
new stirring. I felt it in our cam- 
paign. It was in the trade unions. It 
wasn’t a matter of orders from the 
top down. The young fellows all 
through the state were up and doing, 
raising money, ringing doorbells. We 
have some of them leading the legis- 
lature now, boys of 25 or 30. I see 
the same thing in the colleges, in the 
high schools. The other night I was 
over at New London talking at the 
Connecticut College for Women. 
Those girls kept me there an hour 
and a half answering questions. They 
are in earnest and they know what 
it is all about. Nobody can shove us 
back where we were.” 


* 4 


I WAS ON MY FEET ready to go. 
His face had turned sober. He seemed 
to hurry as though to get something off 
his mind: 

“It’s about time for us to do some 
thinking. We are going to face a 
problem. Here we are spending 
$17,000,000,000 for armaments. If Rus 
sia is making a long-term shift, we 
may not need that much next year or 
the year after. Then we can do various 
things. We can cut taxes and bring on 
a depression, or. we can ease off on 
arms and spend the cash for schools, 
for health, for houses. The danger is 
that we will not do that. Then there 
will be a break—with great suffering. 
And what would come after that you 
hate to think of. If you have too little 
government at one time, you may be 
beaten over the head with too much 
in the next round. If we elect the 
right man in 1952, we may ease our- 
selves into a better time.” 


* 






The Bold New Program 


A Careful Study of the Many Steps Preceding It 


embarked the American 
people on a bold program for ex- 
benefit of 


industry to the world undeveloped 


addre 


Piesares en TRUMAN'S inaugural 


orting the science and 
é.reas 

“I believe.” the President declared, 
“that we should make available to 
peace-loving peoples the benefits of 
our store of technical knowledge in 
order to help them realize their as- 
piration for a better life.” 

In thi 
ountries to pool thei 


undertaking he invited othe 
technical re 


ource With the cooperation of U.S 
yusine agriculture and labo the 
ndustrial activity of other lands might 


ve accelerated 

“Such new economic developments 
must be devised and controlled,” he 
concluded, “to the benefit of the 
peoples in the areas in which they 
are established. Guarantees to the 
investor must be balanced by guar 
antees in the interest of the people 
whose resources and whose labor go 
into these developments.” 

What President Truman declared to 
ecurel 


be a new policy i inchored 


jn the whole conception and structur 





HOFFMAN 

ECA Good Financing 
f the European Recovery Progran 
The original design for Europe hall 
iow be applied throughout the world 
ERP is, basicall the prelude to in 
lustrialization of the world’s backward 
reas under American auspice 


TWO YEARS AGO, tly 


Council of 


Economic Advisers wrote into the First 
Economic Report U.S. awarent ot 
its part in the orld economy. Affili: 
tion with the International Monetar: 
Fund, the International Bank for Re- 
onstruction and Development nd the 
International Trade Organization had 
evidenced — the earch for exchange 
ate stabilization, the freer flow of loan 
nd investment capital, and muiti 
iteral agreement in international 
tract Pre lent Truman Waco ad 
ress reaflir 1 thi internationalist 
economic testament 

Neverthele Presidential econo 
dvisors did not halt*there Thev ex 





Herbert Collins, now teaching his-. 
tory at the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing. formerly taught at Brooklyn 
College, Hunter College and Rutgers 
University. His article, “Cotton Mill 
Crusade in the South Before 1860,” 
appeared in the Journal of Southern 
Histery. 
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By Herbert Collins 


pressed judgments which later became 


policis 


“Nations that are industrialized are 
our best customers,” they declared. 
“In the long run we can sell to other 
countries only if we are willing to 
buy from them, or ¢o invest our funds 
abroad.” (My italics. | 

“We will find it profitable,” they 
continued, “to invest a part of our 
savings in developing the world’s 
productive resources through sound 
loans and investment of equity capi- 
tal abroad.” 

In his addre on Greece and Turkey 
(March 13, 1947) 
declared “I believe that our hel; 


President Truman 
hould be primarily through economk 
ential to 
and orderly political 


and financial aid which is es 
economit tability 


processe 


THE GERMAN CRISIS, unfolding in 
Moscow in March-April, 1947, led to 
a new principle: Economic unity fot 


Germany was 


essential to European 
recovery. A new perspective concern- 
ing our function on the Continent and 
new policy in regard to the Ruh 
emerged. 
“IT believe,” Secretary Marshall broad- 


cast on his return, ‘that action cannot 








await compromise through exhaustion 
New issues arise daily. Whatever ac- 
tion is possible must be taken without 
delay.’ He outlined the possible scope 
of this action in his famous “Marshall 


at Harvard, June 5, 1947 


Marshall later reminisced that “our 
experience at Moscow . . . brought 
us to the important conclusion that 
we faced the choice of quitting 
Europe altogether or of completing 
the task of European Recovery which 
we had no intention of quitting.” 


Plan” addre 


The technological and engineerin 
mplications of the European Recovery 
lucidly expounded in the 
Final Report of the Herter Committec 
All the ta laid out for U.S. en- 
onnel rested on the 


Program are 


ineering pel 
premise that European industry had 
fallen behind ours and would require 
professional advice in bringing design 
and techniques up to date 
Furthermore, the colonial and unin- 
dustrialized areas of the world—that 
customarily looked to European indus- 
try for finished products—were now 
ntent on their own industrial develop- 


ment. Unable to acquire capital good 


from traditional trade sources, they 
turned to the machine-makers, in- 
vestors, and engineers of the United 


State 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT’S AD- 
VISORS stated that “Nations that are 
industrialized are our best customers,’ 
they not only recognized that Amer- 
would have to be 
suggested that 
American businessmen would have to 


ican engineering 
mobilized; they also 
learn how to finance their overseas 
custome! 

According to the Herter Report, par- 
in ERP 
important from two points of view 


ticipation of American busines 


(1) to provide an incentive to Amer- 
ican management to send its best tech- 
nical and managerial personnel abroad 
to assist in the reconstruction program 
nd (2) to provide additional funds to 


supplement government investments 


rom this country 

The mechanics of fostering private 
capital investments did not receive as 
nuch attention at the Senate’s ERP 
hearing as~the saving of Western 


Europe from communism, the estab- 
lishment of a paying market in Europe 


for American goods, the integration 


of Europe’s economic system, or the 
multilateral 
nature of Europe’s foreign trade. 


re-establishment of the 


At the Senate hearings on the Mar- 
shall Plan, however, Paul Hoffman re- 
ferred to the aid program “as a method 
of financing the acquisition by the 
American Government of property 
rights in Europe and its colonies.” He 
advocated vigorous encouragement of 
private investment to supply materials 
and equipment for the expansion of 
European industry. 

The National Foreign Trade Council 
likewise advocated tapping the reser- 
voir of private investment capital fo1 
industrial abroad. The 
spokesman for this association pro- 


development 


posed: (1) consideration of some form 
of guarantee to American firms taking 
part in ERP, and (2) inclusion in 
bilateral agreements with aid-receiv- 
ing countries of guarantees to Amer- 
icans of treatment.no less favorable 
than that accorded the country’s own 
businessmen, 


x: 


THERE WERE THREE major deter- 
rents, however, to private investment 
in Europe which Congress had to con- 
sider in writing the 
operation Act: 


Economic Co- 


1. Could profits be made in suffi- 
cient amount to amortize investment 
and provide a return transferable into 
American dollars? 

2. Could the exchange of a foreign 
country be converted into currency 
needed to buy raw materials needed 
for industrial development? 

3. Would private capital seek in- 
vestment where political conditions 
are unstable? 


If ERP could restore the European 
economy to prewar production levels, 
renew the flow of trade, and stabilize 
tottering governments, the last two 
doubts would dissolve. But a strong 
effort to remove the first doubt had to 
be written into the statute. The “guar- 
antee of convertibility” clause in the 
Economic Cooperation Act empowered 
the ECA to guarantee conversion into 
dollars of earnings from approved new 
investments or of proceeds from liqui- 
dation of such enterprises. 

The Act does not, however, guaran- 
tee transfer into dollars of any profits 
over and above the amount of dollars 
originally invested and specified in the 
contract of guarantee. The Economic 
Cooperation agreements signed be- 
tween the United States and seventeen 
nations have fulfilled the program for 








© ite, & 


private investment and linked it to ty 


emerging netw 
pean economic 


THROUGHO 


agreements had 
emerging design of international & 


velopment: Th 


Dumbarton Oaks proposals, and thy 
activities of UNESCO and the Uy; 
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’ solveg HE DISCONCERTING GAINS of 
d con the Japanese Communist Party, 
to ree. registered in the January 1949 
On paj- Melections, highlighted the continued 
ivance of Stalinism inside what is 





stments msidered a bastion of American 
possible Binfluence. 
INVES Since the end of the Pacific war, 


he Soviet Union has completed con- 
| of Outer Mongolia; it now threat- 
ns to engulf Sinkiang in northwestern 
ie £0 China, a province rich in oil, gold, 





3, how-Pand coal. Of three valuable prizes in 
lity the Far East Soviet imperialism has 
it. The already conquered two: Manchuria and 
ed tht PNorth Korea, which together contain 
able  Bthe second-largest industrial plant in 
urns I Mehe Far East. Manchuria also bears 
tal 


y of the richest natural resources 
it cols Hof China. 

si Japan constitutes the third valuable 
ed. 4° Borize. It remains under unified Allied 
It has not been berlinized. 








spite of its unity of adminis- 





Tation, Japan seems to be moving 
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rd the Soviet Union. 


ry, 1949 JAPAN REPRESENTS a rich geo- 
litical prize not only in terms of 

g the “Great Britain” of the Far 
tast but for its potential ability 10 
ted ene geese an army of five million men on 
tort order. With a diversified indus - 
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ry Secs Us and services needed for the main- 
s Benance of a strong armed force in the 
ent, Jayan is the only Far Eastern 
untry capable of formidable military 
lopment. A rearming of Japan, 
ttady being discussed by Hanson W. 
vin of the New York Times. could 
feather to further Soviet imperial- 
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THE KWANTUNG ARMY IN ACTION 
Is the Rising Sun Setting in Siberia? 


Where is The Kwantung 
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By Richard Deverall 


Pacific war, Japan’s well-equipped 
Kwantung Army surrendered’ and 
promptly disappeared. A well-trained, 
disciplined, hard-hitting iighting force. 
at the time of its disappearance, the 
Kwantung Army represented fourteen 
years of diversified military experience 
in China. 

Little is known about the present 
disposition of the vital elements of 
the Kwantung Army. But some of its 
soldiers have filtered back to Japan 
and their stories reveal a few details. 


THESE SOLDIER-REPATRIATES 
reported, as early as March 1948, that 
over 700.000 Japanese remained within 
the Soviet orbit, a large number of 
them Kwantung Army men. Three 
years after the Pacific war, hundreds 
of thousands of Japanese soldiers and 
civilians worked in Soviet prisoner- 
of-war or labor camps. Many of them 
were attending Soviet political schools. 

Two hundred thousand Soviet-held 
Japanese soldiers and civilians are in 
Southern Sakhalin, now a Soviet pos- 
session. Another one hundred thou- 
sand Japanese prisoners-of-war work 
in the Khabarovsk and Cosmolinsk 
areas, while another one hundred 
thousand are reported working on 
railroads and other projects in the 
Vladivostok region. More are scattered 
in small camps throughout the Soviet 
Far East. 

Most significant is the report that 
the Kwantung army has been carefully 
screened, with a total of fifteen thou- 
sand hand-picked officers located in 
the Kazan area of the Soviet Union. 
Thirty thousand Kwantung soldiers are 
said to be working at Tashkeknt, and 
ten thousand officers and men are re- 
ported to be either working in factories 
in the Ukraine or attending schools in 
the Moscow area. 

Infrequent mention is made bv 
Pravda and Tass of the activities of 
these Kwantung troops within the 
Soviet. Soldiers repatriated to Japan 
tell of the “cultural circles” to be 
found where the Japanese live and 
work; of the “political discussion 
groups” encouraged through Japanese 
pro-Communists; and of the class¢s to 
inculcate Japanese with 
the ideas and hopes of that great 
Oriental leader, Josef Stalin. 


“receptive” 


IN KHABAROVSK the Nippon 
Shimbun (Japan Newspaper) tells the 


Japanese of the horrors of life in 
Japan under the Anglo-Americans. At 
Sakhalin a Soviet-sponsored Japanese 
weekly served not only the Soviet 
internees but also Japan in spreading 
violent attacks on the Marshall Plan, 
President Truman, and other “running 
dogs of Anglo-American  imperial- 
ism. 

In spite of the long incarceration 
and the propaganda, some of the Ja- 
panese who return to their native Jand 
are bitterly-anti-Soviet. They speak 
of the “low culture” of the Soviet 
Union, and tell of Soviet mistreatment 
of Japanese prisoners-of-war. 

It can be assumed that the Soviet 
is retaining intact the cream of the 
officer corps, the non-coms, and the 
intellectual elements of the Kwantung 
Army—it should not be forgotten that 
captured foreign armies have been 
used before by the Soviet Union. One 
Asiatic example is found in the Army 
of the Chinese General Su Ping-wen 
who, in 1931, fled from Manchuria be- 
fore the Japanese invasion. Su went 
north of the border into the Soviet 
Far East. Two years later, hundreds 
of miles to the west, when a revolt 
was in progress in Sinkiang, General 
Su and his army reappeared, entered 
Sinkiang. 


THE KWANTUNG ARMY is more 
important as a political and ideological 
force than as a military one. Many: 
prewar reports to America on the Far 
East came from naive men or fellow- 
travelers. They classified Japan simply 
The Kwantung Army was 
“fascist” and “imperialistic.” The sim- 
plicity of the labels hid the fact that 
officers, and many of the 


“fascist.” 


the youn 
commanding officers of the Kwantung 
Army, were not unfriendly to collec- 
tivism or to totalitarian poiitical form 
Kwantung Army staff officers knew 
much more about Marx than about 
Hitler or Mussolini. But they 


ized” Marxism and developed a uniqu: 


“japan- 
type of Japanese collectivism which 
had little in common with orthodox 
Marxism 

For example, twelve years ago the 
japanized” Marxist leadership of th 
Kwantung Army formed the Manchur- 
ian Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion—a hugh operating combine to 
exploit Manchuria—which was run by 
and for the Kwantung Army. The 
Kwantung Army conducted experi- 








ments in collective farming and 
planned economics with Japanese big 
business and finance frozen out of the 
Manchurian imperialist adventure. 

Japanese tell of young Kwantung 
officers who returned to Japan on leave 
curing the early 1930's, and boasted tc 
parents and friends that after they 
“settled” the Chinese problem they 
would return to Japan to kill off the 
finance capitalists and collectivize Ja- 
pan. General Hideki Tojo, General 
Doihara, and Colonels Hashimoto, Ita- 
gaki, and Koiso were the spiritual 
leaders of the officers who had rejected 
capitalism, and were developing their 
own peculiar brand of totalitarian mil- 
itary collectivism. The published state- 
ments of the Kwantung Army during 
the 1930’s bristled with violent at- 
tacks on capitalism, plutocrats, bureaus 
crats, and the profit system. 


POLITICALLY IDENTIFIED with 
European fascism in its assault on 
democracy the Japanese added Marx- 
ism to their mystical blend of feu- 
dalism, militarism, and Emperor-wor- 
hip. The series of assassinations which 
hook Japan from 1930-1936 were the 
work of these totalitarian military col- 
lectivists. It was the Kwantung Army 
which marched Japan into the Pacific 
war. And, as a recent writer in The 
New Leader stressed, it was part of 
this group which, at the time of the 
urrender, passed from Tojo’s camp di- 
ectly into the postwar Japanese Com- 
munist party. The transition was not 
too difficult. 

Some of the top leaders of the 
Kwantung Army were hanged or im- 
prisoned for long terms. But the young 
officers, the staff, the 
planning 
Army all disappeared 
Oriental Iron Curtain 
expected that when it 


research and 
ections of the Kwantung 
behind the 


It may 
uits Soviet policy to return to Japan 
the most powerful elements of the 
ung Army, thi vill be done 








The greatest danger li not in the 
nilitary power this group may exer- 
cise, but in its possible ippearance 


as a highly-trained cadre totalitariar 


nilitary collectivists who have shed 
the ideds of Japanese Iniperialism for 
those of Soviet Imperialism. 

So long as the core of the Kwantung 
Army remains within the Soviet 
Union, the Allied Occupation functions 
under a veritable Damoclean sword. 
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Jingoism in the USSR 


Anti-Semitic Innuendoes Spice Drive on ‘Cosmopolitans 


By Solomon Schwarz 
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viet political life. The Russian peopl _ RUSSIA WARS ON “COSMOPOLITANS” “unt 
9s opposed to all the many oth Two recent cartoons from the Soviet humor magazine Krokodil illustrate the current all-out campaign again; A 
eeue antionctities of the Soviet Union “¢osmopolitanism”. At left, a film critic is shown trying to force the Soviet cameraman to “go Hollywood’, ne 
= the most gifted in the entire world At right, the “poison-penning” of the drama critics is lampooned. o 
That is the line What more, } 
suggestion that world civilization owe ecade turns out to have merely in- spiritually disarm all peoples, to rob have expressed themselves particu. 
something to the creative endeavors of ulted the Russian people them of their will to struggle, to cast larly in the section of Jewish litera. 
outstanding individuals of all nation “What conception can A. Gurvitch the peoples of the world into slavery ture and the names they included in 
is declared to be an expression of “root have of the national character of the of the masters of Wall Street who this sction. The authors make a rather 
6 SE aaa st Russian Soviet man when he writes dream of world dominion. In essence, odd statement: ‘This glossary covers 
less cosmopolitani m and ay that the spectator saw his own ce- Gurvitch, Trauberg and Bleiman all of Jewish literature.’ Contempo- 
subservience to the West flection and ‘experienced the joy cf called for the same thing, derocating rary Jewish literature occupies as 
The struggle waged in the Soviet recognition’ in the genial humor and Soviet art, ridiculing the nationel much space in the glossary as the 
Union during the past two years against naively trusting optimism of Pogo- form of our culture and slavishly Uzbek, Kazakh and Georgian litera. 
th ubservience } ow been din’s play. which allegedly express eulogizing American plays and films.” tures together. 
ried from a general ecological level the ‘national character of the play- (Soviet Art, March 5.) “The authors of the glossary teke a 
into the area of : itior wright’s outlook,’ for, as the author Thus cultural jingoism and intoler- ‘all of Jewish literature’ without 9 
aiicat, + he tak thoe would have it, ‘geniality is not alien nce become Stalin’s prime weapons in differentiation as tc countries and 
ie , P : j to the Russian people.’ is war against America on the battle- government systems. They drag oui g 
: cae “This is a libel on the Russian So- ound of the Russian mind. the petty cosmopolitan, bourgecis- 
om : , viet man. A vile libel. And pre- . ; 3 nationalist idea, which plays into the 
cI cisely because geniality is profoundly r 7 hands of our enemies, that there 
alien to us, we cannot but brand this MORE SINISTER STILL is the fact exists a so-called ‘universal’ Jewish 
the comment as an atiempt to slander the u nti-Semitism which never be- literature. And they list Soviet writers 
national Soviet character.” (Pravda, e enje i the direct and open en- alongside the contemporary hucksters g 
Jan. 28.) ement of Soviet gove t of America, Palestine and other coun- 
' S t nist parti isn p tries....° 
7 : ‘ ‘ ei t the popu U} an ected into the fight on “cosmo- This newest flowering nti-" 
OV ! i Ir Y mos areat) sulted 
| a Ukrainka ar Our Tin f the many persons called “home- the dis: tion of the J h_ Anti- i 
LET US TAKE t the elivered at the Jubilee session of the ess cosmopolitans” and “passportless Fascist Committee and even the 
accusatio! , mst thi th Ukrainian Academy of Science. } \ afers.” probably more than two- ng down of the only Scviet Jewi 
r litan ‘ ¢ rd ire Jews language newspaper, t LOS ; 
‘Altman hates everything Rus- Thus the humanism of the Moreover, the “government and i nai, Rett. # 
sian, everything Soviet. Bourgeois Ukrainian literature is broadened and party’ are consciously taking steps And in the Ukraine, the secretary 7 
nationalism and abhorrence of the ceepened, enhancing Shevichenko’s toward creating the impression among the Executive Board of the Union o! ph 
entire Russian Soviet art have in- prometheanism, his passionate in- he population that the entire cultural Ukrainian Soviet write Dmiterk = 
variably led him to slavish toadying transigence with enemies and love wT ; ee : , gue: recalls (Literary Gazette. March 9 vn 
to the West.” (Soviet Art. Feb. 19.) cf his people with the broader under- purge is primarily an attempt to oe saith Hee Mesias Chitiainenis inspire of 
Gurvitch is guilty of “deriding the standing of Ivan Franko and the Soviet criticism of the “anti-patriotic 6 a ie » ] is etal: te is mi Ki ° 
Russian people. the Russian man. Rus- luminous warmth and universal hu- influe nce of the Je ws. To do this, they in hes “ae erlang iia 
neh Mattel Semsiietinn ae - manity of Lessja Ukrainka. have borrowed a widely applied strat- ike sara ; ene sega = 
Literary Gazette. March 2). The dt In the work of Lessja Ukrainka, agem from the arsenal of universal Golovanivsky 1s the antes of the 
‘ for the first time in the history of anti-Semitism. nationalistic poem, ‘Abraham,’ which 
critic whose voice is hearkened t our culture, the national transcends gare eee is openly hostile to the Soviet people. 
by the whole Soviet t tre for the past itself and becomes the universally ge aig we } ga , tk In this poem Golovanivsky promul- 
human.” a ei = oe — = ne gates a frightful, unheard-of libel 
_ « eT a eo ee nachinations of the SpU-gatrets against the Soviet people and lies 
Solomon Schwarz, distinguished y of Science probably rewarded the ~— of drama critics (January 39) shamelessly that Soviet people—Rus- 
economist and specialist on Russian lecturer with noisy nina this time not Culture and Life, in its listing of “anti- sians and Ukrainians—turned awéy 
affairs, is a member of the Graduate erely pe rfunctory applause 3ut this Panes,” PUNE et ee eee eenny Sheen Se: ae See a 
Faculty of the New School for s before the appearance of the Jan- E. Kholodov was really named Meyero- ham, who was led by the a 
Social Research. beets _ gi : Sayan vich. This was the trial balloon. through the streets of Kiev fo 4 
uary articles in Pravda and Culture and oon execution 
... J Sit Milles deuthiies. ait Wee aatemeiioel A little later, the Literary Gazette ae ? der against 
’ wre oe Feb. 12) “exposed” Yakovlev as Holtz- Tits to & tensibie tender & 
d of the Union of Ukrainian Soviet ; the Soviet people, whe saved the 


an and Melnikov as Melman. In freedom and independence of So- 
February the press occupied itself by 


Writers, Dmiterko, replied promptly in boa . 
viet citizens of all nationalities # 


Literary Gazette (March 9) 





ee , estroying Meyerovich and Holtzman. the cost of untold sacrifices and 
Pervomaisky gives us here the By March this proved insufficient. efferis. ....” 
complete theory of cosmopolitism. in Riley Miememnenaiii —— ge a ee re of th 
According to him, it would seem that On oe slide i ral Seria a since ome Seen hat -™ pecs So) 
Shevichenko was bounded by his exposed Yasny-Finkelstein, Victorov- Jews in Baby Yar in Kiev, i rt 
intransigeance with enemies and love Zlochevsky and Svetlov-Sheidman. On autumn of 1941, aroused no noticee! 
cf his people: Ivan Franko, whose J 9, the Literary Gazette, in an reaction on the part of the local pop™ 
favorite poet was supposedly Heine, article devoted to Ukrainian affairs, lation. Dmiterko does ‘ 
broadened the ‘outlook,’ and Lessja exposed Burlachenko-Berdichevsky, his case when he turn 
Ukrainka has brought Ukrainian Zhadanov-Lifshitz, Gan-Kagan, Mar- time upon another Ukr: 
literature to ‘universal humanity.’ tich - Finkelstein, Stebun - Katznelson, poet. Pervomaisky, “wh 
“This is complete and ultimate cos- nd Sanov-Smulson. vanivsky’s slanders against the 5 
mopolitanism. ... Pervomaisky has pip 
developed corrupt, cosmopolitan the- : : ; Se £,)]]v-organ- 
cries, slipping down into the bog of THE VERY CONCEPT “Jewry” is this 1s not yet an opé pare” 
bourgeois humanism.” today viewed as criminal. The Literary ized program of anti-Semitism. ° 
This “bourgeois humanism” is actu- razette of Feb. 12 carried an indignant promoters must still r 
ly nothing but “cosmopolitanism,” article by E. Kovalchik on the pro- and act with caution . 
cosmopolitanism” in its turn is, ected “glossary of the 2nd edition of But the turn towa! ae 
cording to the Vice-Minister for the the Large Soviet Encyclopedia.” Koval- tionalism has already me ee 
USSR film industry. V. Shcherbina: hick said: political climate in the : oe 
LAZAR KAGANOVICH . . the banner of the American “The cosmopolitan, objectivist and Trotsky, and the anti-Semites © 
Are His Days Numbered? imperialist reaction, which seeks to views of the authors of this glossary into the future with hops 
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A Legal Viewpoint: 








HE CHARTER of the United Na- 
tions authorizes member states to 


enter into regional arrangeme nts 


dealing with such matters relating to 
she maintenance of Intel national peace 
<a appropriate for regi nal action, 
swided that such < ngements are 
th the purt es id princl- 
United Nat Article 52 
cogn t 





n Arti f the Cl te 
sht can be exercised only 
ntil the Security Council has taken 
the measure necessary to maintain 
joins} nternational peace and security.” 
d", The North Atlantic Security Treaty 


sned at Washington in April is in 
mplete conformity with Articles 51 








rticu: and 52 of the Charter. It is a regional 
itera. § rangement for the purpose of imple- 
ed in enting the provisions of the Charter 
ather neerning individual and collective 
‘overs Lege 
elf-defense. 
mpo- = ; sass 
Sa That the contracting parties to the 
a . . 
s the Treaty belong to two different conti- 
1 ’ 
itera- ents, is not incompatible with the 
harter, as the Soviet Union contends 
take a White Paper on the Atlantic Pact. 
thout For the regional character of an or- 
} and B ccnization is not determined only by 
5 ou geographical propinquity. According to 
ed e demonstrable intent of the framers 
pleas te the eaning ot the 
there 
g H angements vide! 
Titers t treatie by 
ksters gnt n tate Regional a- 
coun- pe Dbasea on on ite 
ms t state nei ot 
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Hans Kelsen is one of the world’s 


foremost authorities on international 
lew. The author of many books on 
jurisprudence and political science, 
he has taught those subjects for al- 
most forty years in Austria, Germany, 











l” right so obvious that it needs 


to the Treaty, by 
| self- help and mutual aid, 


individual oud collective capacity to 
ermed vernangaal (Article 9). 


in the opinion of 
any of them, the territorial integ 
political independence or security of 


3. If an armed attack occurs, each 
party ‘will assist the party or parties 
so attacked by taking forthwith indi- 
vidually and in concert with the other 
parties, such action as it deems neces- 
including the use of armed 


4. A Council shall be established 
i matters concerning the 
implementation of the Treaty, which 
Council shall set up especially a de- 
fense committee, competent to ” 
ommend measures for the 


AS TO THE OBLIGATIONS a eae 
upon the contracting parties, the T 
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most important obligation 


3ut the provisions of 








iterk Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and the 
19 United States. He is now professor 
spire of political science at the University 
, Kiev of California. 
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hardly be interpreted as establishing a 
true obligation—that is. a legal obliga- 
tion in the strict sense of the term. 

A real obligation can be said to exist 
nly if a person is bound to act in a 


efinite way even if he does not want 
to do so. If a person is obligated to do 
he waits to do, he is not 

a true obligation. Hence, an 

I tne ens ( the 

st eneral ule 

t sned ifferent 

r tu subject ol 

( vi competent te 

the n a concrete case the 

tion is present under which the 


bligation is to be fulfilled. 
A ticle 5 of the Treaty provides that 


the parties shall take action if an 
armed attack occurs. But it leaves it 


to each party to decide whether, in a 
given instance, an armed attack actu- 


ally has occurred. 


Article 5 provides further that a 
party, if it is of the opinion that an 


armed attack has occurred, shall take 
such action as it “deems necessary.” 


Under the Atlantic Treaty the United 
States may consider resorting to war 
only if Congress is ready to declare 
war. Article 11 expressly states that its 


provisions shall be carried out tn ac- 
cordance with the respective constitu- 


tional processes of the parties. In case 


armed attack against one of the con- 
tracting parties. the legal situation 
under the Treaty is not essentially dif- 
rent from that under the Charter. 
“right” of collective self-defense 
stablished by the Charter is not trans- 
ned by the Treatv into a true obliga- 


of collective self-defense 


THE TREATY’S IMPORTANCE does 
t he in its legal but in its political 

pects. And its political importance 
epends on (1) the extent to which the 
bligation of Article 3—to develop by 
mutual aid the capacity to resist armed 
attack—will be fulfilled and, in particu- 
lar, how effective the U.S.A. military 
contribution to her allies actually will 
be: and (2) on the interpretation of the 
term “armed attack.” 

Since neither the UN Charter nor the 
Auantic Treaty defines this concept, 
the interpretation is within the discre- 
on of the governments which are will- 
ng to exercise the right—or fulfill the 
obligation”—of collective self-defense. 
They may consider a state to be guilty 
f armed attack not only if that state 
esorts to open war against another 
state, but also if it intervenes (directly 

indirectly) in a civil war within an- 

ther state, or instigates or supports a 
evolutionary movement against the 
legitimate government of another state. 

Thus, for instance, the facts estab- 

Jished by the Security Council’s Greek 
investigation Commission—that Yugo- 
Slavia, Albania and Bulgaria supported 
guerrilla forces fighting against the 
Greek government—may be interpreted 
as constituting an armed attack. A 
tatement made by the U.S. Secretary 

{ State at the 82nd meeting of the 
UN General Assembly, September 17, 
1947, allows the assumption that the 
U.S.A. indeed interpreted these facts as 

armed attack within the meaning 
ticle 51 of the Charter. 
os i « 

A STATE WHICH CONSIDERS it- 

if to be attacked, and these states 
which come to its assistance, are not 
the only ones competent to decide 

hether, under the UN Charter, an 
armed attack has occurred; the state 
against which their action is directed 
is also competent to make this decision. 
But it is very probable that this state 


ou 





lhe ATLANTIC PACT and the UN CHARTER 


By Hans Kkelsen 





Justus, Minneapolis Star 


will deny it is guilty of conducting an 
armed attack, and will probably in- 
terpret the term differently from its 
opponent or opponents. 

The state against which Article 51 of 
the Charter, and the Atlantic Treaty, 
are applied, might declare the action 
involved to be, not legitimate self- 
defense, but an illegal attack: in which 
case it might consider itself to be en- 
titled to exercise the right of self- 
efense under the Charter. Other UN 

embers might come to its assistance 
ind justify their action as collective 
self-defense, either on the basis of 





ticle 51 of the Charter, or in con- 
formity with another security treaty 

ncluded by them in exactly the same 
terms as the North Atlantic Security 


In that event. the question as to 


1 state or states are exercizing the 
ight of self-defense, and which are 
guilty of illegal attack, will remain un- 
decided until the Security Council 
intervenes under Article 51. Before 
taking the necessary measures to re- 
store peace the Security Council must 
decide, under Article 39 of the Charter, 
whether an armed attack has occurred 
and which state is responsible for it. 
But its voting procedure renders such 
a decision practically impossible. Hence 
there may be a war between two states, 
or two groups of states, all acting under 
regional security agreements, without 
it ever being possible to decide ob- 
jectively which is the legal aggressor 
and which the legal defender. 

This situation, at any rate, is foresee- 
able under the terms of Articles 51 and 
52 of the Charter. But it is not the 
intent of the Charter to sanction a third 
world war. The right of collective self- 
defense is recognized only as a pro- 
visional emergency measure to fill the 
inevitable gap between occurrence of 
an armed attack and collective security 
action by the UN. If the UN proves 
unable to act, and collective security is 
replaced by collective self-defense, a 
security treaty organizing collective 
self-defense ceases to be an imple- 
mentation of the Charter—it becomes 
a substitute for the Charter. 

Such a substitute is necessary be- 
cause the system of collective security 
for which the United Nations has been 
created evidently does not work. To 
assert—as does the Soviet White Paper 

that the North Atlantic Pact is under- 
mining the UN, amounts to mistaking 
the effect for the cause. There is nothing 
left of the UN to be undermined. That 
regrettable act was accomplished before 
the North Atlantic Pact came into 
being, by misuse of the veto right. For 
this no other country is more responsi- 
ble than the Soviet Union. 





The Swedish Marshall Plan 


Quietly, Sweden Plays Good Samaritan to Europe 


STOCKHOLM. 
~ WEDEN’S WIDE-RANGING 


ity for { j t I tte 

ing | een CO t charact 
ed as the swedish M hall Pl 
For this lat of construction 5S 
as expended not | than three billion 
swedish crow! vhich amount 
$125 per nhabitant rt f e be 
comes more ny n nen me et 
that the initial approy tion for the 
Marshall Plan | 


tself involved an « 
penditure of only $35 pe 
of the United Stat 
Besides the enormous material a 

sistance contributed by the Swedish 
government, more or le private ° o1 
ganizations have been making notable 
contributions of their own. Among these 
are Svenska Europahjaelpen (Swedish 
Roeda Korset 


Raedda Barne 


European Assistance) 
(Red Cross) and 
(Children's Relief) 
Swedish European Relief is a volun 
unite the 
energies of 37 great partic and so 
Social Democrati 
cooperatives, the 
Relief, church 


chamber of commerce and 


tary organization which 
cieties, including 

groups, trade union 
Red Cro 
guilds, 
nanufacturers’ associations. The nece: 
sary fund 
tribution 
port have been splendidly o 


Children 


come from voluntary con 
The drives for financial sup 
ganized on 
a national basi From 1946 to 1949, 
53,000,000 crowns were collected In 
addition there were contributions of 
clothes and shoes to the value of 75 
000,000 crown 


THIS ASSISTANCE went to 14 nee 

ountries: Albania, Bulgaria, Finland 
France, Greece Italy, Yugoslavia, P: 

land, Rumania, Soviet Russia, Czecho 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary and Ge 

many. All forms of relief were offered 
with special attention given to feeding 
children, building nursing-homes and 
furnishing medicines. Worthy of men 
tion is the Folke Bernadotte Memorial 
Fund which, set up after the tragi 
death of the UN mediato: 
was enthusiastically 

Sweden's aid to Europeans will come 
to an end in 1949 with a final drive fo 
funds which, according to plan, is to 
bring iw one crown pi person pe 
month. 

The Swedish people have contributed 
to a new housing project in Vienna 
named Per Albin Town after their lat 
Prime Minist In France, 200 modern 
two-family houses were erected without 
cost to the French people. This project, 
which lies in the industrial section of 
the city of Caen. bears the name of the 


in Palestine, 
upported 


former leacke of the Swedish lab 
movement, Brantin 





SWEDEN'S KING GUSTAV 
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Py Paul Olberg 


New Leader Correspondent in Sweden 


ANY ACCOUNT of Sweden’s Mai 
hall Plan must stress that country 
to the practice 
of other nations, in Sweden the care of 


efugee policy. Contrary 


efugee was directly organized and 


financed by the government. In accord- 


ance with government decision, the 
Red Cro brought no le than 31.000 
homele pr on into Sweden from 


German concentration camps. Most of 
them were weak, ck and _ helples: 
They were all made welcome as guest 

f the Swedish state, and were fed, 
nursed and furnished with clothes and 
noney. 

After they were restored to health 
the refugees were given the privilege 
of remaining in the country. No one 
All able to work 
were given the right to seek and occupy 


was forced to leave 


jobs. Without discrimination, they were 


placed alongside native workers on the 


country’s production lines. Fortunately 


the prosperous condition due to the 
‘reat demand for goods added to the 
Ieee of this policy. Among thess 
refugees, the intellectual workers hav: 
not been overlooked: four hundred of 
them have been given employment 


vorkers in various field 
Morally rehabilitated by being placed 
n secure positions, they are making an 
important contribution to the national 
life. 

According to official statistics there 
vere registered in Sweden on January 
first 167,000 foreigners. In round numb- 
ers, this was the breakdown: 44,000 
Norwegians, 30,000 Balts, 29,000 Danes, 
25,000 Finns, 19,000 Germans, 8,000 
Poles. Of this number, 87,465 were 
engaged in various trades and profes 
ions 

Employed foreigners enjoy all of the 





ons and certain offices of 1 Govern. 
ent uch as the Alier 


and the councils for lal 





} 


tion— work together pc 
A conside ble num} the 
have become natu cit 
f overnmen es e 
eight years of uninterrupte esider 
n the country as a cond:t i f 
alization. All conside the 


clusivenes: 


of the progr: the 





ous physical relief, the making availat 
of jobs and citizenship—it is no exagy; 
ration to say that Swedish policy wit 
reference to the refugee 
world. 


meanin Sweden's 


the most 
humane in the ymbolizes 
perfectly the 


Marshall Plan. 


Stakhanov Comes to Prussia 


Commissars Drive Workers to Speed Up Production 


BERLIN. 

NTERING GERMANY’S Eastern 
HK Zone is not too difficult now. On 

the American side of the line 
officials are more concerned with a 
traveler's equipment than with his offi- 
cial paper All they want to know is 
vhether you have enough spare tires 
to get you there and back. On the 
Russian side the investigation by the 
careful but fair and 
Despite constant control on the 


German police is 
honest, 


iighways and in the cities, one can 


ake hi vay about without great 
lifficulty. 
There has been little change in East 


Zone living conditions since my visit 


ast summer. Show windows remain 


vavant. The clothing of people in the 


treet 1s pitifully pool 


People’s shoes 
Although the East 
have regular ration cards, it 
impossible to buy cloth 


we worn and torn 

German 

without 

pecial permits. The food ration is bare 

The people you meet are under-nour- 
hed and pale. 

The so-called free stores” of the 
Trade Organizations play a constantly 
increasing role in trade. These shops 
are a means of legalizing the black 
In fact, their prices are often 
higher than the West Zone’s old black 
market rates. The “free stores” more 


market 


and more help to finance the occupa- 
tion government and the _ Socialist 
Unity Party. Their profits, which run 

high as 70 percent, revert to the 
German Economic Commission. Since 
the government and this commission 
ave great difficulty in increasing the 

unt of investment capital, ways 
ust be devised to direct the flow of 


oney back to the tate It is even 
iid that the directors of the SED are 
dering a plan to pay wages and 
partly n coupe which can 

ni 1 the iree re inu 

‘ nstitutions wv become me¢ nd 
ns of taxing the people and 

ect the tre f surplus capital 

t t hand tne FOVE ment 


TO FACILITATE THE FLOW of 
money to the banks an order has been 
ssued to the effect that no business 
concern may keep more than 200 marks 
in its cash-box. In order to enforce this 
order, the banks have the right to in- 


By Guenther Weber 


New Leader Correspondent in Germany 


pect the books of business concerns 
and take possession of surplus funds. 

All government-owned enterprises 
are forbidden to deal with private busi- 
ness unless it is absolutely necessary. 
Private concerns are alloted materials 
only if their production is needed to 
fill out the quota planned for an entire 
industry. Lately, in fact, the policy 
eems to be to deny the private busi- 
nessman raw materials altogether. 

Lately the expropriation of private 
enterprise has been extending to trade 
and handicrafts. Little businesses every- 
where are being taken over. They are 
prepared for this change in advance by 
having their supplies of goods cut off. 
So you will often see in the streets 
queues of customers before the so- 
called cooperative shops, the govern- 
ment shops, while the shelves of the 
private merchant are empty. 

More and more, trade and manu- 
facturing in the East Zone is being 
carried on with the methods character- 
istic of Soviet Russia. Political groups 
are trying to step up industrial produc- 
tion by means of propagande pressure. 
For example, the month of March is a 
so-called “Hennecke month.” This 
means that a supreme effort will be 
made during that month to set a pro- 
duction record. Extraordinary means 
will be used to whip up the employees 
o that they will outdo themselves. 
Then the figures of this month will be 
used as a quota for future months. 

Contests will be started between 
different concerns and between work- 

in the same concern. 


tesolutions 
by workers to participate in such con- 
‘unanil- 


The figures showing 


test are, of course, always 


mously” adopted. 


e 


that past records or achievements of 


other concerns have been surmounted 
e often flatly falsified. Or during the 
record is made. only half- 
ted products will be turned out 
v. vermits the re aching 
of impressive total figures. The achieve- 
nent records set under such circum- 
tances are then used to evaluate the 
] ff emnlovees and mav. often, 
serve as standards for settine their rate 
of pav or. even. discharging them. This 

Germanv’s version of the Stakha- 
novite tempo. 


THE POLITICAL POLICY of th 
Eastern Zone may be called a stomach 
policy. The activist who works hardest 
sets most advantages. Those who tak« 
the lead in speed-up propaganda get 
the advantages when it comes to dis- 
tributing the shoes, clothes and com- 
nodities. An activist, of urse, must 
be a member of the Somelst Unity 
Party (Communist). 


In the East Zone all the paganc 
is now centered on t Hennecke 
movement. On every factory are great 
posters, often illuminate about the 
contest to break records during t 


Hennecke month and demanding all- 
out effort.in the interest the tw 
ear plan. In all the great cities, es- 
pecially in Leipzig, the eternally shout- 
ing loudspeakers and the new 
and radio broadcasts keep dinning t! 


spapel 


nessage into the ears oi t populace 
The debasement of the citizens 
tematically pursued. This pur- 


especially aimed at in tht 


being s} 





pose is 
schools. Academic people, 
are SED members, cannot secure en- 
trance into the universit 
children. In the awarding 
ships it goes without saying 
members of the Communist 
tions, the Free German Youth and th 
Young Pioneers, have the preiel 
Throughout the entire lif t 
the lines draw tighte: ndeed 
must in a totalitarian co 





scholar- 


that the 





organ 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader encourages all letters, irrespective of subject or point 
of view. This is your department; let’s hear from you. So that we can 
print the greatest number of divergent opinions on diverse subjects, we 
request you limit your letters to 250 words or less. 














it is im 
second, that 
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Historian Challenges Chamberlin 
On World Government Prospects 


From ALBERT GUERARD 


HERE ARE TWO POINTS in William Henry Chamberlin’s article 
: World Government that I am ready to endorse. The first is that 


possible to create a World Government without Russia; the 
is utopian to expect a World Government, in the present 


civilization, to have direct auhority over individuals. 


But when mentions as an in- 
iperable tacle “the tremendou 
parity | een the peoples of the 
lize in st wds of living, lteracy 
{ 1 educa developments,” then 
i e wl nrealistically, is closing 
‘ s to ous facts. 
[have traveled extensively in Mexico 
Ihave met the extremes Mr. Chamber- 
1 mentions: destitution and luxury, 
the most primitive mode of life and the 
refined, abysmal pre-Christian 
jolatry and the delicate generous hu- 
anism of an Alfonso Reyes: yet Mexico 
r 1 government. 
wi If he is thinking of “disparity” in 
dest terms of religion, India has all creeds, 
take sh and low, and is making a success 
, - fits government. If he alludes to po- 
ye tical and cial ideologies, France 
mu se all, from Maurras t 
anda THE UN e hope of the common 
ie int to be ‘a federal 
2 th powers limited, but 
+} ti ure peace,” and not a 
+ al lel ciety. Our “refusal to 
tw ot iid argue that we are 
‘ nd re we are reproaching 
are fc use of the veto. The 
s tl 1 Gi ent would not interfer 
alace th our affairs; in the inte 
gird . tional field, we are committed to ths 
yk spect of international law. 
they The UN has revealed patent weak- 
> en- hesses, Which might well be fatal if 
the ney are not corrected. It is up to u: 
ee somect them It did take centuries 
“ lor the necessity of a world government 
impose itself upon the world. But 
. ‘velopments which have come siow]s 
com aturity at last. The world 
¢] e of aviation for thousands of 
irs, and experimented unsuccessfully 
hearly a century. 
‘ 
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example 


xperiénce and 


cC 


him that “a 


ate objectives ” 


JUNE 4, 1949 


MR. CHAMBERLIN himself is an 


Reinhold 
the considerable cement 
common 


(with 


world.” He is a devoted 
intolerant even of 


as such he is vigor- 


i to his fellow Americans 


and Henry Wallace, and 
hiang Kai Shek, Franco, 
1 Winston Churchill. In 
nent, he 
ideology, not according 
lity 


would vote ac- 


+ 


that the Committee to 
i Constitution emphasizes 
strong regional groupings 

nations’? I completels 
Federate< 
nost important immedi- 
But within the frame- 
rld Commonwealth. 
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College Teacher 
Says Catholics 
Must Be Liberals 


From HERBERT SLUSSER 


My STUDENTS ANDI at The 
College of St. Thomas found in “The 
Home Front” quotations from Professor 
Landauer’s letter in your April 30 
number a gross stupidity that seemed 
to us shockingly unfortunate. What are 
Catholics to think when a whole col- 
lege policy such as ours, directed in 
harmony with the Pope’s encyclicals 
toward an effective liberalism in har- 
mony also with other liberals, is so 
ignored and twisted by your writer as 
to make it appear that we are the po- 
tential enemy of liberalism and at best 
only temporarily harmless nonentities 
when we 
act “like 


keep our mouths shut and 
Protestants”? 

We proceed on the belief that o7 
principle we are commited to liberal- 
ism. We can imagine reactionaries at- 
much 
than Messrs. Bohn and Landauer) for 


tacking us (with more reason 
dogmatic liberalism. Out of our midst 
we have sent to Congress Eugene Mc 
Carthy, one of the most promising of 
the new liberals in the House. How 
your man can equate freedom of con- 
science and our obedience to conscience 
with totalitarian denial of it and of 
minority rights, we students and faculty 
at St. Thomas find it hard to under- 
stand. The shock with which what we 
mean to try to do in the world was 
thrown back in our faces disillusions 
us with regard to The New Leader's 
policy and your own brand of liberal- 
ism. Do you impose a liberalism based 
dogmatically on your absolutism of no 
dogma? 

Come, come—let us have men of 
good will recognize each other’s good 
will. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Whose Mother? 


From PAUL HAYES 


Your CORRESPONDENT Robert 
(New Leader, 
May 21) culogizing the British Empire, 


Weltsch in an article 


writes as follows: 

“According to the Prime Minister’s 
agreement, the old imperial Common- 
wealth is to be reconstructed in a 
manner which will permit India— 
about to declare itself an independent 
republic—to associate on equal terms 
with the mother country... .” 

England, the mother of India? This 
is certainly writing history with a pen 
wrapped in the folds of the Union Jack! 

New York, N. Y. 


Another Reader Comes to Rescue 


Of Chopin; Kurt List Replies 


From FREDERICK E. LOWELL 
RITERS OF BOOK REVIEWS should criticize an author’s handling 


of material rather than distort facts. 


However, in reviewing Chopin, 


the Man and His Music, by Herbert Weinstock, in your April 16 
issue, Kurt List digresses freely from his subject in order to give a most 
unfavorable and altogether misleading impression of the great composer. 


Mr. List emphasizes Chopin’s failure 
to take up arms in defense of his native 
land, but does not add that the musi- 
cian was advised against doing it be- 
cause of poor health. 

In his zeal to portray a dethroned and 
mediocre Chopin, our reviewer makes 
some extraordinary statements. He says 
that the composer “retired to the in- 
timate, private sphere of the piano 
miniature.” Now what in the narne of 
fair criticism does that mean? In choos- 
ing the piano as a solo instrument, 
Chopin demonstrated its unexplored 
possibilities. Are his ballads to be con- 
sidered as “withdrawals to the piano 
miniature”? And what about the fam- 
ous Revolutionary Etude which Mr. List 
carefully avoids mentioning? Chopin, 
too frail to march or carry a gun, elo- 
quently expressed his despair ove 
independence in a 
which is” un- 

inspiration to 


Poland’s loss of 
musical masterpiece 
doubtedly a source of 
Polish exiles today. 

Herbert Weinstock’s book may well 
be, as Kurt List says, a dull repetition 
of well known facts. Then why not 
attack the book for these defects in- 
stead of defaming.a great, though ec- 
centric, composer so beloved by every- 
one for the inspired beauty of his 
music? 


New York, N. Y. 


A Reply 
From KURT LIST 
M R. LOWELL undoubtedly misunder- 


stood the intention of my review. In 
pointing out Chopin’s failure to take up 
arms I was not excoriating Chopin but 
revolu- 
tionary hero of him. Neither did I try 


those who tried to make a 


to give the impression that Chopin was 
a mediocrity because he wrote piano 
miniatures. 

The truth in both instances is that 
Chopin was always disinclined to fight 
physically for Poland (the Vienna in- 
cident to which I referred took place 
when Chopin was 20, long before any 
signs of his fatal illness were notice- 
able), and that by wrting the piano 
miniature—and miniature it is not be- 
cause it is not “revolutionary” as Mr. 
Lowell would have me say but because 
it is an overconcentration in form and 
harmonic structure—Chopin broke with 
the tradition of the heroic-tragic auto- 
biographical statement which was 
handed down by Beethoven and Schub- 
ert and continued by Schumann and 
later by Liszt. 

As to the Revolutionary Etude there 
is quite some doubt whether it was 
actually written under the impression 
of Poland's fight for freedom or whether 
the title was appended later, and 
possibly not even by Chopin himself. 

At any rate it has always been my 
aesthetic creed not to demand political 
slogans from music nor the politically 
“correct” attitude from composers. No 
doubt, Polish exiles can be inspired by 
Chopin’s music—but not because it is 
good music, which I think it is, but 
because they choose to be inspired by 
it just as American soldiers chose to 
Irving Berlin’s music. 

inspiration in music 
largely from the thoughts the 
inspired person connects with either the 
text of the music or the figure of the 
composer. I am afraid that Chopin was 
not quite the person to inspire political 
feelings, although some of his music 
shows unmistakable signs of greatness. 


be inspired by 
tevolutionary” 
stem 





Pacifist Views 

Show Need for 

Psycho-Analysis 
From WALTER R. STOREY 


Dwicut MACDONALD'S experience 
with pacifists at CCNY (New Leader, 
May 7) is an illustration of a peculiar 
psychological and_ sociological phe- 
nomen of our time. After the slaughter 
of millions of Jews and other “in- 
ferior” groups by the Nazis, it is diffi- 
cult to offer a rational explanation of 
pacifist non-violent “resistance” to to- 
talitarian Communism. 

One could grant that in the long run 
pacifist attitudes and tactics might pre- 
vail except for their past prophecies, 
which have been contradicted by politi- 
cal realities. Over a year ago, both 
pacifists and Communists were predict- 
ing that the Marshall Plan would be 
used to prevent nationalization of in- 
dustry in Britain and other countries. 
Yet, the U.S. State Department and a 
section of the American capitalist class 
seem to realize that the only people in 
Western Europe they can work with 
under E.R.P. are Socialists and left-of- 
center elements. 

Now, many pacifists seem to be ex- 
pressing a sense of personal guilt in 
opposing the North Atlantic Pact and 
its arms program. Because this country 
is far from perfect, or certain of its 
guilty of colonialism, these 
people oppose effective supplementa- 
tion of E.R.P. through the Pact. The 
denials of civil liberties in this country 
excuse ten million § slave 


2 ‘ 
LuSSIla. 


allies are 


laborers in 


A task force of social anthropologists, 
sociologists and psychiatrists would find 
a survey of the above-described mental 
illness quite fruitful. If pacifists want 
to scourge themselves through Stalinist 
appeasement, the methods of the Mar- 
quis de Sade, and not those of the 
political arena, are heartily recom- 
mended to them by the writer. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





In Coming Issues 


FAITH OF A DEMOCRAT 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 


FASCISM IN AMERICA 
Anne Simmons 


THE FELLOW-DEFENDERS 
Norbert Muhlen 


A NATIONAL THEATER 
Bryllion Fagin 


GENOCIDE ON THE BALTIC 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
Letters Series. New York: 


his writings, as they are upon him 



































































halves of its subject. Mine does so 
too, and cheerfully; though I have 
made every effort to harmonize the 
works and days of an unusuall. 
mysterious artist. My aim, that is 
was to keep the story relevant, and 
I hope it will seem so even when it 
has the air of being told for its own 
sake.” 

Mr. Van Doren ucce is of 
highest order, for he never lets us lose 
sight of Hawthorne the man, nor are 
we permitted to forget why the man 
is important. The achievement is the 
more impressive because some recent 
biographies of Hawthorne have been 
devoted to the amassing of facts with- 
standard of rele- 


out any apparent 


vance. There are plenty of facts in 
this book, of both a biographical and 
bibliographical kind, but each of them 
serves a well defined purpose 

So much attention has been focused 
on Hawthorne”s loneliness, his aliena- 
tion from contemporary life, his ordeal 
that some recent student by fa 
miliar proc f reaction, have been 
led to argue that he as really auit 


sociabl oo} livel te 


normal An I if period 
Dore not t 
though I 1 " that 


ha HDecn 


ago He \ 
Arvin in blaming Hawthort 

tion on the cultural aridity f An 
ican life in the first part of the 
teenth 


place more of the blame on the human 


century He Loe howeve 
conditions, as opposed to specifically 


American circumstances, and this shift 


in emphasis tells us something about 
the intellectual history of the past two 
decades ‘ + 


THE STORY OF HAWTHORNE’S 
life is surprisingly full. in view of the 
brevity of the volume, and is told with 
apparent simplicity and with great 
skill. In criticizing Hawthorne's work 
Van Doren is consistently severe, con- 
‘rreatness only to The 
Scarlet Letter, but he 


ceding true 
ilways writes 
with the warmest kind of affection 
and lavishes insight and sympathy on 
the least of the tales and sketches 
This combination of warmth and 

verity © rarely achieved in crit! 

gives us a_ peculiarly 


Hawthorne's 


Vivid sens rf 
stature He 


Newton Arvin said at the end of 


belong is 
study, not only among the greatest o€ 
American writers but also among the 
Doren 
from the peda- 


greatest of American Van 


rescuing Hawthorne 
gogues, has made his greatness clearet 
than ever, and he has done the task 
with uch grace and = = succinetness 
that his book is a model of critical 


biography 





c : _ ie 
Granville Hicks is the author of 
Small Town. 
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Hawthorne Isolated 


By Mark Van Doren. The American Men of 
William Sloane Associates. 285 pp. $3.50 


Reviewed by GRANVILLE HICKS 
M R. VAN DOREN’S PREFACE gives such an excellent account of his 


aims and methods that he should be allowed to speak for himself 


“This critical biography of Hawthorne,” he writes, “tries to keep 
a balance between narrative and comment. The man is a comment upon 
But this is not completely the case 
and so every book about Hawthorne has left some space between the tw 
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THE NEW LEADER LITERARY SECTION 


Alexander Inflated 


ALEXANDER IN BABYLON. By Jakob Wassermann. Ziff-Davis Pybljs), 


ing Co. 167 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by JOHN SHEPLEY 
W E HAVE COME TO RECOGNIZE that in the general histor, 


man, mythology plays as important a role as recorded events. 
the study of civilizations and cultures, it has even greater signi: 
cance, illuminating as it does age-old unconscious conflicts and relatir: 
these to the entire matrix of religious and intellectual belief 
The lives of a Moses, a Jesus, a Gau 


Spirit and Technology 


THE FAILURE OF TECHNOLOGY. By Friedrich Georg Juenger. 
Illinois, 1949 


Hinsdale 


regnery Co. 


Henry 


136 pp. 


Reviewed by NATHAN BELFER 


the manuscript in Germany in the spring and early summer of 1939 


T HE BLURB ON THE JACKET of the book says that Juenger wrote 


It was not published, however, in Germany until 1946. The present 
edition is a translation by F. D. Wieck. 


Numerous writers such as William 
Morris, Ruskin and the pre- 
Raphaelites have regretted the absence 
of spiritual content in modern indus- 
trial technology. Juenger restates this 
well-known thesis 


John 


His explanation of 
the causes of the failure of technology) 
unsatisfactory H 
states that the technician, the scientist 
has a rational, factual, impersonal and 


is mystical and 





entirely utilitarian way of thinking 


no room for moral and cut 


There is 
tural considerations. This lead 
technician on to the goal of perfection- 
m and ever more efficient funct 
ism. In the book’s owr 
The drive for technical perf 
lf ’ ] 
i li 2) 
nie I I 
t t 
i mn i 
est 
The : ' 
xploitat t 
luc t t 
me rty 
Juenger has no hope for tl 1 
Technology and_ the oulless d 


toward mechanical perfectionism will 
Unlike Wil 
liam Morris and John Ruskin, however, 
Juenger has no alternative to offer. He 


lead us on to catastrophe 


expresses no desire to return to a pre- 
mechanical age 

The author’s thesis, though interest- 
ing, is purely subjective reasoning and 
at times borders on the hysterical. The 
stvle is heavy, mystical and obscurantist 

quite in the Nietzschean tradition 
The author makes sweeping generaliza- 
tions: no factual proof is offered fo 
their support 


The many references to 


philosophy and classical scholarship 
indicate learning, but no real insight 
and in many cases are not relevant t 
the text 

Juenger does not consider technical 
advance to be progress or even capable 
of serving the ends of progress. He 
does not recognize any of the positiv 
contributions made by the increased 
There are those of 
us who believe, in contrast, that not 
less but more machinery is desirable 
The higher the level of mechanical 
productivity, the higher the standard 


use of machinery 


of living mankind can enjoy. The prob- 
lem is not to curtail technical progress 
but to direct it along proper line 
Machinery can liberate mankind from 








f 
Nathan Belfer is professor of Eco- 


nomics at Brooklyn College. 
i J 
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the unrewarding and unremitting toil 
of securing the basic needs for sub- 
sistence. 

This book was written in 1939. One 
wonders what those German intel- 
lectuals who have somehow managed 
to survive the brutalities of the Nazi 
regime and the Soviet occupation are 
thinking and writing today. 


A Medieval 
Philosophe 


-ROR FREDERICK II. 
D 2d G E fev P losop} ica 
L New Yorl 1949. 425 
} Price $4.50 


Reviewed by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Tuose WHO ARE INTERESTED. 
TODAY, in t! 


ind the state 


‘lation of the chur 
the role of the chu: 
in regard to the advance of liberalism 
in politics, to scientific progress, to th 
growth of civilization— may well ex- 
amine this study of Frederick I, a rebel 
among the Holy Roman Emperors, The 
author believes history, in the thirteenth 
century written wholly by the clergy, 
has maligned and misinterpreted this 
early and vigorous opponent of the 
church. 

In a wide survey of the times, Mr 
Einstein re-examines the values and 
the causes involved in that early strug- 
gle of church and state, and suggests 
new emphases. That Frederick II 
sought knowledge outside the Holy 
Writ is shown in many a legend: this 
might mean, however, that he was not 
a heretic (he was excommunicated) but 
a lover of learning. We are told that, 
studving the digestive functions, he had 
two men well fed, then had one man 
rest, the other work hard—and killed 
them, to examine their digestive organs. 
Told by a friar, this story is supposed 
to hold Frederick up to horror; but, 
from an objective consideration of those 
brutal times, it manifests an early out- 
cropping of the scientific spirit. Too 
bad Frederick didn’t know about guinea 
pigs! 

The book is a lively, absorbing nar- 
rative of a period when the Pope broke 
free from the Emperor’s power, as well 
as a suggested correction of a clouded 
page of history—that still affects inter- 
pretation of the world today 





seveecocvaneencesnuegncanncensnoensaser seus 
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tama are perceived by subsequer: 











generations in terms of such a patter, 
But few secular leaders have attaiy 
the mythological stature of Alexan 
the Great. The Macedonian king y 
carried the light of Hellenism jy 
Asia, and then died of ennui 
exercised a continual fascination 
the human imagination. There is reas 
to believe that Alexander himself wa 
conscious of a legendary mission guid 
by divine fortune. His mother, Olyr 
pias, was a devotee of the Samoth 
cian mystery cult, and popular bel 
traced his ancestry to the gods. Edy 
cated by Aristotle, he combined phil 
sophic leanings with a great capacit 
for orgiastic pleasure and cruelty. 
encounter with the Delphic oracle ani 
his cutting of the Gordian knot we 
direct. .affronts to the beliefs of his da 
and whether true or apochryphal 
cidents, were ‘products of and cor 
tributed to his mythological position i: 
history 

A novel about this extraordina 
character will have one of two pu 





poses: to pare away the encrt 
( 


f legand and depict Alexande: 





realistic surroundings of time 
to accept the mythological pl 
leavening by which t nte 
I the care tl 
king. The second is mo 
its success more fruitful 
mediate questions about the 
tionship of humanism and _ pows 
outward triumph and in: leg 
tion, of divine presumption and hu 





IN “ALEXANDER IN BABYLON 
there are indications that Jakob Wass 
mann was.aware of these two aims 
in. attempting to encompass them bo 
he has fallen between two stools. 4 
a man his Alexander is unreal and 2 
flated, as a demigod wooden and u 
convincing. The story covers the la 
two years of his life, from his retu™ 
from India to his death in Babylon 
Wishing to rid himself of his grumbling 
Macedonian army, Alexander marié 
himself and his captains into the Pé 
sian aristocracy and replaces his 0m 
nal troops with Persians. Hephaesti 
his companion since youth, dies of feve 
and Alexander, mourning and incons 
able, gathers his followers and mov 
into Babylon, where he himself s 
cumbs to the same disease 
his weakling half-brothe: 
as king of Macedon. 





eplaces f 
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THE STILTED ENGLISH 


translation does no credit to the orig! 





his 





Wassermann achieved Mb 
ternational renown with The Worl 
Illusion and The Maurizius Case ; 
in recent years his name has fallen ” 
undeserved obscurity. It is unfortun 
that the publishers have chosen ° 
inept translation of a largely unsucce 
ful work as a means of reviving * 
reputation. 


prose. 


—— 
John Shepley is a Harvard gradua® 
now completing his first novel. 
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S decline and fall to mediocrity. 


Young Aaron Gadd from New Eng- 
and goes West to become a missionary 
the Sioux. He is concerned 
th how to serve and conceive of his 


very 
‘od. The narrowness and drudgery of 
new life disappoint him. After many 
ventures and spiritual and physical 
ogles, he leaves the mission sud- 
running off with a beautiful girl, 
Selene Lanark. When her father, the 
local trader and villain, threatens to 
nterfere with her life at the mission, 
Gadd marries Selene and starts life 
anew aS a young carpenter in St. Paul. 
Soon after, he develops into a rich but 
progressive contractor who goes to 
church on Sundays, loves democracy, 
fyrthers the union of his workers, and 
helps slaves escape through the under- 
sround railroad. The book ends on a 
note of racial equality, when Gadd, our 
hoss-hero, convinces his workers’ union 
himself), to accept an 








founded by 
escaped slave into its ranks. 


MANY OF THE CHARACTERS fit 
the current profitable historical novel 
‘rend: Selene. the glamorous half-caste 


n Gadd marries: men and women 





‘ 

Edith Tarcov, who has written for 
Antioch Review, The New Leader 
and other publications, is now work- 


1 a novel. 








Tre IS AN IMPORTANT BOOK 
Werne! 

summer 
ss a good German Communist. 
Edgar Wallace, he 
leipzig, Dresden, 
heavily guarded 


Taking 
managed to visit 
Chemnitz and the 
uranium mine area 
near the Czech frontier. 

Knop makes his feat sound harder 
than it is for one whose native tongue 
sGerman. A steady stream of Ger- 
mans is always moving illegally be- 
tween the Soviet zone and Western 
Germany, smuggling everything from 
potatoes to expensive lenses and MVD 








tuna! 
sen - 
succes 


ring © 
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cocuments. Sometimes they get caught, 
ore often not (the “people’s police” 
ithe Soviet zone is not hard to bribe). 
But if Werner Knop’s escapades are 

Spectacular (despite the bated- 
wreath creeping, crawling and prowl- 
1, Where walking might have done 
he trick), it is precisely in the non- 
pectacular details of life under Soviet 
‘upation that his book is very valu- 
de. Here his ability to pass as a 
‘ative product gives him an advantage 
ver who managed to 
s€ some of the same as American 
's. He was like the guest who 








those of us 





Pped in 


1 when the beds weren’t 

ade, the old man was beating his 

and t kids were out shooting 
i 





Boris Shub first came to Germany. 
vith the Army’s Psychological War- 
“ere Division. After a year as exec- 
itive editor of “This Month” maga- 
une, he returned to Berlin to become 


Political adviser of RIAS, the U.S.- 
contr 
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ING RUSSIA'S FORBIDDEN 


Knop was born in Germany 
Freiburg, Frankfurt, left Germany in 1933 and became a British subject. Last 
he traveled through the Soviet occupation zone on false papers, disguised 
all the precautions prescribed by OSS and 


olled German radio station there. 
aaa — 





missionaries: frontier adventurers: sol- 
diers and honest citizens. The 
ought to be a Hollywood hit. 

So many real names of Honest Citi- 
zens are mentioned that there will 
hardly be a Minnesotan who won't find 
an ancestor sitting under an apple-tree 
in the God-Seeker. 

If Aaron Gadd is to represent Amer- 
ica in search of a soul (a rather un- 
fortunate quest for a character), he and 
his soul are represented too simply and 
too much with the pointed finger. The 
finger is rather blunt and robs Gadd 
of the pale life-blood he might have 
had. If Babbitt represents the Amer- 
ican bourgeois, it is not* because of the 
pointed finger but because of the nature 
of Babbitt, the character, and the world 
he lives in. 

Aaron Gadd’s 


book 


religious problems — 


the problems of Christian thought and 
life in 19th century America — are 
often treated too lightly, being ex- 


outward idio- 
syncracies and prejudices of the period 
than by inner strife. When deepei 


author's twin 


pressed more by the 


levels are reached, the 
feelings of love and intended satire are 


conflict. The esultant picture is 
entimenta! atne I nary it 1s 
é at t es to K 1ereé } 
S ye ¢ P 

‘ , é 


ZONE - We rre ry ( I 


Reviewed by BORIS SHUB 


Masquerading as an unimportant U € 





of Dutch stock. in Goettingen, 


studied 


dice. And that, translated into politics, 
is the Werner Knop story. 
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ONE CANNOT READ this account 
of grey misery, corruption, forced labor, 
callous treachery and the lethargic dis- 
integration of cultural and moral val- 
ues without mixed feelings. Four years 
after the war, most of the inhabitants 
of once illustrious Leipzig, Dresden and 
Weimar live under abject conditions, 
sealed off from consumers goods and 
ideas, while the new elite of Commu- 
nist functionaries, police officials and 
venal specialists enjoy seedy splendor. 
Side by side with bottomless misery, 
is the bottomless black market—as this 
typical scene at a railway station well 
describes: 

“. .. Everything was procurable: 
from food and clothes to false papers, 
furniture, human flesh, counterfeit 
money, motor cars stolen in the 
American zone with Russian bless- 
ing, guns, jewelry, and forged ration 
cards. For a while I stood around 
watching, fascinated by the whispers, 
the winks, the indecent gestures, the 
greedy bargaining, the fearful glances. 
How Hogarth’s eyes would have 
reveled in this!” 

And only a few miles off, thousands 








conscripted Germans and Russian 
oldiers, fallen from grace, work as 
ave labore behind barbed wire to 
xtract uranium for the Soviets 


“The uranium mines are our great- 
est liability.” a German Communist 
told the euthor, “but if it helps the 


Sinclair Lewis Gets Religion 


THE GOD-SEEKER. By Sinclair Lewis. Random House. 422 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by EDITH TARCOV 


INCLAIR LEWIS’ NEW NOVEL is another token of his much discussed 
Lewis has come a long way from his 
old Babbitt; yet his new hero is still Babbitt—rather, a caricature of 
Babbitt turned sentimentally progressive and intellectually ambitious, 
laced in 19th century frontier Minnesota. 


the readers know he is judging; but 
that becomes clear only very late in 
ine, DOOK. 

7 * * 

THE METAPHYSICAL PROBLEMS 
of the God-Seeker are treated with the 
profundity of a Midwestern farmers’ 
journal: 

“... Didn’t you notice at the Mission 
that there’s something damp and drip- 
ing ‘n too much mouthing about 
alvation and about your love for 
our fellow-men? Believe? —I don’t 
elieve in fear of divine vengearice, 
nd I do believe in justice and equal- 
ty—but let's try not to use words! 
-.. I don’t know. I do know I build 
cceod woodsheds. An ugly woodshed 
that’s there, right on the ground is 
handsomer to me than a ten-story 

temple that isn’t there.” 

The best thing in the book is the 
characterization of “Squire” Harge, 
head of the mission, who during a New 
England reyival meeting inspires Aaron 
Gadd to repent his sins and join the 
mission. Harge is a clumsy, boisterous, 
pompous but honest man who has given 
up the chance of being a New England 
judge for the life of a frontier mis- 
slonary. He loves to wear toy hats, 
black coats and shining boots. He 
preaches to the Indians in a language 
which he believes to be Sioux, but 
which, in reality, only he himself under- 
stands. Full of the prejudices of his 
fanatically believes that his 

only righteous one, and be- 
lieves strictly and literally in the hor- 
f hell and the hard-to-attain bliss 


wed 10 Oy 


~: 


time ne 


sect is the 


ugh essentially a lonely and little 
has a good deal of 
1 tenderness. But tender- 


eligion interfere with 


seiaem 


Soviets to produce the atomic bomb, 
we are all for it, not matter what it 
osts. After all, what counts in the 
long run is not that “we are popular 
at this moment, but that we are going 
to win the atomic war.” 

Against this grim background, the 
Soviet propaganda machine dins into 
German ears how the Anglo-American 
air force destroyed churches, libraries, 
universities and killed thousands of 
women and children in their “terror 
raids” against the great centers of Ger- 
man culture. It tells the Germans in 
a few million well chosen words per 
day—over Moscow-style loudspeakers 
strung across leading intersections, 
through gigantic posters, carloads of 
pamphlets and newspapers—that the 
Western powers block the unification 
of Germany, exploit the Ruhr and, 
despite the generous Soviet offer to 
evacuate the Red Army, refuse to re- 
move their troops from Germany. And 
more of this propaganda makes a dent 
than is generally supposed. For many 
Germans, despite their contemptuous 
hatred of the Russians, are quite pre- 
pared to swallow the most sinister 
nterpretation of Allied motives put out 
by Moscow. It affords bitter satisfac- 
tion to those who worked for Hitler. 

” - 7 

AT THE JENA UNIVERSITY, Knop 
heard a Soviet officer lecture a German 
audience for two hours on the de- 
cadence of the West and the coming 
Soviet victory in World War III. Some- 

ne wanted to know what about bac- 
tericlogical warfare. The Soviet officer 
obliged 

“Unlike atomic warfare, bacterio- 
logical warfare involves no industrial 
problems. It is the cheapest kind of 
modern warfare. Yet it is an unseen 
enemy of terrible consequence. It so 
heppens that our Soviet bacteriolo- 
gists are internationally known to be 
jeeders in their field.” 


Harge’s peculiar kind of ascetic selfish- 
ness, sO unrecognized by himself. His 
second wife, dying of tuberculosis, com- 
plains to Gadd about her husband’s 
sexual appetite. As soon as she has died, 
Harge, though he mourns deeply for 
her, starts courting another woman. 
The core of his life is his religious ex- 
perience and the mission, yet he is 
aware of his status and privileges. He 
is human. One can see him in his shiny 
black coat, too worn to be elegant; one 
can practically smell his sweat and get 
a feeling of his whole personality—he 
is a valid character 
* * * 

HERE THE OLD LEWIS rears his 
head and shows us the character who 
might have been the hero of an exciting 
novel. Harge is related to Babbitt, to 
Dodsworth, to all the other good old 
Lewis characters: the touching clumsy 
provincials, the square simple Amer- 
icans, who reveal their complexities, 
their enormous appetites, yet are in- 
extricably caught in their provincial 
rituals. But Lewis has left the virile 
line, the vital men who have at least 
those wonderful moments of fall or of 
rising above themselves. Lewis has left 
them indeed, for his Aaron Gadds, the 
pale, fine angels. And so Harge is only 
a minor Gadd 
henceforth. 


character and rules 

There is a common paradox in the 
God-Seeker, both the hero and the 
novel. It is brought about by the con- 
fused notion that by mentioning ideas 
(Democracy, Love, Equality, Peace) one 
} profoundly 


has contributed new and 


Behind the Cloak and Dagger 


substance to these ideas. Instead, the 
esult is not profound but cheap — 
heapening literature. ideas and the 
uthor. 

may sound corny to us. but to 


lived—and still 
Buchenwald, 
And 
the last thing to worry such Germans 
is the prospect of Americans and Rus- 
sians devising bigger and better ways 
of destroying one another. That is the 
most frightening thing that emerges 
from Werner Knop’s book. 


I y Germans who 
live—in the 


this madness makes good sense 





shadow of 


-* i 


Shaviana 


DAYS WITH BERNARD SHAW. By 
Stephen Winsten. Vanguard Press, 
327 pp. $3.75. 

URING THE WAR Mr. Stephen 
Winsten was a neighbor of Bernard 
Shaw, and apparently they visited fre- 
quently and naturally Bernard Shaw 
talked a great deal. Mr. Winston has 
now published these talks in a book 
which gains much in value by the 
many excellent illustrations, partly 
photographs and partly reproductions 
of paintings by Mr. Winsten. There is 
no doubt that in these photographs and 
paintings the authentic Shaw is pre- 
sented. How far Mr. Winston has been 

a faithful Eckermann or Boswell in the 

reporting of the talks is difficult to say. 

Two facts, however, are certain: Mr. 

Winston brings out all the human 

foibles of the old man; and many of 

the sayings which he reports have the 
true Shavian ring. In any case the 
reader will enjoy the book which is 
lively and witty and full of malicious 
humor. Whether it is a contribution to 

2 study of Shaw himself, only scholars 
in that field will be able to determine, 
The general reader will not care so 
nuch for the accuracy of the portrait 
which emerges as for the pleasure 
which he will derive from the reading. 

H. K. 
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Are We Democratizing Japan? 


PROSPECTS FOR DEMOCRACY IN 
JAPAN. By T. A. Bisson. Macmillan 


$2.75 


Reviewed by SAMUEL ROMER 


ITH CHINA CRUSHED by the 
W  issscrna of Communism and 
the insurgent nationalism of 
Indonesia and Viet-Nam caught in the 
pincers of prewar imperialism, Japan 
has become the basic test of United 
States colonial policy. Despite the Fa: 
Eastern Council at Washington and 
the Allied Council for Japan at Tokyo, 
the policy followed in Japan is that of 
Washington and no other capital. It 
success or failure will be an important 
determinant in man’s current struggle 
for freedom 
We are Japan as victor 


to claim vengeance Instead, our ob 


but not 


jective, as laid down in the first (and 
still unaltered) directive 0 General 





r 
Samuel Romer was formerly Labor 


Relations Chief of the American Oc- 
cupation Forces in Japan. 
. J 





hur ij to foster conditions 

ill give the greatest possible 

urance that Japan will not again 
become a menace to the peace and 


ecurity of the world.” 


The Occupation not only sought de- 
mobilization of the Japanese armed 
forces and destruction of its war po- 
tential, but undertook a series of non 
military measures as well. Among these 
were encouragement of labor and 
farmer unions; abolition of police re- 
pression and legalization of civil rights; 
dissolution of the gangster societies 
which paralyzed parliamentary initia- 
tive during the early °30’s; and the 
purge from official position of wartime 


leadei 


Mr. Bisson’s book is an evaluation of 
American efforts in these non-military 
field He is not very happy about it 
The aibatsu, Japan’s wartime eco- 
nomic overlords, have come through 
the various purges without irreparable 
damage. The much-publicized plan to 
break up monopolies has been vetoed 
by a policy of “production first” which 


fosters these monopolie The political 
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purgees sit behind the “bamboo cur- 
tain” of Japan’s civil government. Ex- 
cept in extraordinary cases, the Oc- 
cupation does not interfere while they 
manipulate their puppet cabinet min- 
isters. When something truly demo- 
cratic happens, Mr. Bisson complains, it 
is forced upon the Japanese over the 
objections and sabotage of the old-line 
politicians, as was the new Constitu- 
tion. 


YET THE PICTURE is not as dark 
as Mr. Bisson believes. The growth and 
continued existence in Japan of labor 
and farm organization and huge co- 
operatives provide the tools whereby a 
free Japan will be forged. Nor can Mr. 
Bisson have his cake and eat it, too. He 
wants both a militant labor movement 
and civil service reform: yet it was the 
latter reform, directed by anti-labor 
civil service fanatics from the United 
States, which broke the backs of 
the government workers’ unions and 


sparked the current labor unrest. 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 

The newly elected National Execu- 
teive Committee will meet Monday, 
June 13, 8 p. m., 7 E. 15th St., New 
York. Action will be taken on a num- 
ber of matters referred to the commit- 
tee by the National Convention. Work 
is In progress on the Annual Journal 
to raise funds for work in various cities. 
The Florida Social Democrat, Jung 

i¢ n the mail. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Roads to Freedom” Forum tation 
WEVD, half hour period, is’ being 
changed from Sundays at 10 p. m. to 
Tuesdays at 9 p. m., beginning Tuesday, 
June 7. Topic, “Can World Peace Be 
Maintained”; speakers, Dr. William E. 
30hn, Mark Khinoy; moderator, Alger- 
non Lee . William Karlin Branch. 
After a successful season of lecture 
forums, socials and fund raising, the 
branch will celebrate its work on 
Thursday, June 9 at 8:30 p. m. in the 
residence of Sarah Rutes, 849 Linden 
Blvd., Bklyn. This will be the last 
gathering before the summer. Theo- 
dore Shapiro will give a report of the 
National Convention. Strawebrry fes- 


Of course, the great ; 
zations of Japan are 
themselves; their leaders I 
and fumbling. They need ana - 
guidance and direction from a vine 
thetic Occupation headquarters which 
recognizes in them America’s insuran 
against a militaristic rebirth. It 18 dis. 
heartening, then, when the Socialists 
suffered the disastrous defeat durin: 
the last election to have a MacArthy; 
spokesman shrug off th: election re. 
turns by announcing: 


“Obviously all that happened wa; 
an internal redistribution of Strength 
among the parties advocating one o; 
another form of socialization,” 


This point of view, compounded 


pidity, takes on its full significance j, 
light of the facts that the Socialis: 
alone of the Japanese political partis 
backed the Occupation reforms and th 
victorious Yoshida government hs 
sabotaged the program from the lay ¢ 


surrender. 


tival to follow. Rent Control. A 
joint committee of the SDF, JSV, an 
SP meeting June 9, 6 p. m. at 7 Eas 
15th St. is being organized to combat 
the new law and to aid tenants in this 
fight. . . . Meyer London Branch. |; 
stallation of new officers at outing to 
Camp Eden, Cold Springs, NY. ¢ 
Benjamin Kaplan, Vice Presid 

the ILGWU: August Claes 

tional Secretary, SDF an 

Unveiling of monument 

William Lipson, Mt. Hebro: 
Sunday, June 5, 1 p 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
CLASSIFIED ADS are accepted for jobs 
wanted; special recordings; hotel 
modations; books to be bought or si; 
apartments or rooms, and persor ! 
Rates: 50¢ per line; 20% discount 
three insertions. Call SPring 7-8260 or 
write The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


CRACKERJACK CIRCULATION DF 
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Advertising copy and layout; circulars 
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of The New Leader's 


25th ANNIVERSARY 


West Coast New Leader Celebration 


All Bay Area readers of The New Leader and their 
friends are invited to attend the Silver Anniversary 


unceasing struggle for: 
PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY 
FREEDOM FROM FEAR AND WANT 
RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS EQUALITY 
The Time: THURSDAY, June 9th, at 8 P. M. 
The Place: TRINITY HALL, Wesley Foundation, 2320 Dana St., Berkeley 
Speakers: 
DR. PETER ODEGARD, Chairman of Political Science, U. ©. 
DR. CARL BRANDT, Stanford University 
DR. GEORGE HEDLEY, Mills College 
Organizing Committee: 
DR. CARL LANDAUER, Prof. of Economics, U.C. 


DR. V. A. LEDNICKI, Prof. of Slavic Languages, U.C. 
MR. and MRS. R. RHYNE 


Additional Information: MR. M. M. SHNEY, 1605 Hearst Ave., Berkeley: 
or phone: Berkeley 7-2018-W. 
Refreshments Served 
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At Victoria Theatre 








THREE WEEKS 
Iturbi Joins Roster, to Play and 


Alton Jones, Ellabelle Davis, Ma- 
rita Farell and Kurt Baum Added 
Stadium Concerts highlights of 
the first three weeks’ programs— | 
1949 season, which begins June! 
20—inelude Jose Iturbi (not pre- 
viously announced), who will be, 
conductor and soloist on Monday | 
evening, July 4. 
The opening prograni—Monday, | 
June 20—will be conducted by 
Fritz Reiner and the soloist is 
| William Kapell, who will play the 
| Rachmaninoff Second Piano Con- 
| certo. Mr. Reiner conducts, in 
| addition, the following three pro-}| 
{grams the first week, Tuesday’s 
| program being all-orchestral. The 
| Wednesday, June 22, program will 
mark the Stadium Concerts debut 
|} of Jeanne Mitchell, young Amer- 
ican violinist, who will play the 
Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 4. 

The first of the 32nd season’s 

“popular” Saturday evening con- 
certs will be June 25, which date 
features the New York debut of 
; the Philharmonic Piano Quartet, 
| the young American foursome 
which in its less than two years 
of existence has made a national 
reputation. The four pianists— 








A tense scene from the United Artists film, * 


| 











c 7 _ i 
“5 BNEW ICE SHOW OPENS | vues, “Howdy. Mr. Ice of 1950”| 89 all-Beethoven concert, with 
ch. I | will have choreography by Cath-| Pianist Eugene Istomin and vio- 
will have choreography; y Ca 
aac ih AT CENTER THEATRE lerine Littlefield, who will also | /inist Joseph Fuchs as soloist. 
Howdy, Mr. Ice of 1950,” a/ supervise the staging. | ae een will =a a 
it usieal ice revue produced by} Featured in the cast will be} Saesuaiae Wada ike Phd oy 
— Sonja Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz, | Eileen Seigh, who represented the | fe Mr Seeds will play the 
¥ nd featuring the nation’s top) United States in the '48 Olympics: | wioniawski Concerto and the solo 
ating stars and ice comedians, } Skippy Baxter, the comedy team, violin ps ae ot Tite's “Sy sceaieaiie 
ened at the Center Theatre in; The Bruises, Jinx Clark, Jean} Esp: agnole.” ee I 
kefeller Center. | Sturgeon, Cissy Trenholm, Harri- | 1 s * =" = 
“ !son Thomson, John Walsh, Buck | The season's third week, begin- | 
Produced under the direction of Saoniosion tent Caste san! ning Monday, July 4, will feature 
_@ Wiliam H. Burke, who is also Dede "Meter i aa Berry _| Jose Iturbi in the dual role of 
ENT sponsible for the successful) p “io 7 Trixie. ‘The Presties| soloist and conductor; an orches- 
— @ Sonja Henie Hollywood Ice Re- sical pared Kasper | tral program under Alexander 
for joe vane eta Original songs for the. produc- | a a ee — 
om MB CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL | tion were written by Al Stillman | re a gt yer pe Ta the | 
or sold; STEIN 2nd and Alan Moran. The vocals will} ~~“ °° glee ot : 
ie a * pana nonce RS & OSCAR t HAMMERSTE n eng cee ei Nola Fairbanks, | 5€@80n’s second appearance of 
on LEUAKD HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN Richard Craig, William Douglas | conductor Enrico Leide, whose 
; and Brod Marcil = | soloist that evening will be Alton) | 


MARY _EZIO 
-MARTIN- PINZA 


tion will 


which continues indefinately. 


be 
who als so conducts the orche strié a. 


|Seales and Max Walmer — will 
‘Home of the Brave,” | play music ranging from Bach to 
| Cole Porter. 

The second week will open with 


Musical direc- 


David Mendoza, 


by : 
viously announced), and the an- 


_ | nual Gershwin Memorial Concert, 





New Musical Play | 
i 
] 
| 
| 


| Gouth Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
tyres by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


, Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 


quested 











Aéapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer =a / sah Boks 
f) Peak Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. Fon as 14g Pt ee 

—— | Directed b JOSHUA LOGAN . , years, arents izine has cited |; 
ae Scenery & Ligh hting by Jo Mielziner Phone SPring 7 8260. New a motion picture—‘Home of the 
si MYRON McCORMICK Leader Theatrical Depart- 3rave”’—for its Medal Award ol 

MAJE ESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B’way ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥.C. |f} Special Merit, it was announced 

director of motion 


Air-Conditioned. Mat. Wed. and Sat 


ternal organizations are re- 


tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 


|} in which Oscar Levant will play 


THEATER PARTIES both the Concerto in F and the 
Rhapsody in Blue, under Alex-! 

Ali trade unions and fra- ander Smallens’ direction. The 
third week closes on Saturday, 


July 9, with a program of French 
music conducted by Smallens. 
“HOME OF THE BRAVE” 

| RECEIVES AWARD 


when planning thea- 


Manager 





by Phil Wilcox, 





(Continued from Page Six) 
ching programs involving financial 
“istance for other countries of the 
world,” 


The same month, the first report of 
he Joint Committee on Foreign Eco- 
wihie Cooperation declared: 

_ Congress apparently must choose 


rkeley n providing a much more com- 
Prehensive guarantee or waiting until 
‘substantial improvement occurs be- 
Cc. fore private investors will assume an 


The Bold New Program 


important role in European Re 
covery.” 
Although their point of reference 


was the operation of ECA, the wide 
implications of that program have al- 
ready been demonstrated. In spite of 


* HIGHLIGHTS FOR FIRST ‘ 


| : 
| cation. 


Conduct—Whittemore and Lowe, 


of 


Arthur 


dangerous wartime mission, 


duced by Stanley Kramer, di- 
rected by Mark Robson, with a 
screen play by Carl Foreman, the 
combination responsible for the 
current hit, “Champion.” 

In announting the citation, 


| Parents Magazine sent the follow- 


“PALACE SCANDAL” 


| Ada Kopetz, Bertha Melnik, John | 


| Hans Nielsen 


| HOLDS SHOW 


| Paramount’s.new Technicolor pro-| starring Betty 


;on 


Jones, American pianist (not pre- | 


| that he will open his 3lst season 
| of the 
| the celebrated Sholem Aleichem’s | 


| folk 


picture relations for the publi- | 


m ae whem, 


“Home of the Brave” is the re-| §& 
cently completed Screen Plays 
film, released by United Artists, 
which is said to be the first motion 
picture ever made on the theme 
anti-Negro hatred. Based on| ; 
Laurents’ Broadway hit,! ; 
it is the story of five men on a 

one } 
of whom is a Negro. | 


“Home of the Brave” was pro- 


ing telegram to producer Krame} 
“Congratulations on your master- 


ful production. ‘Home of the 
3rave’ received the Parents Maga 
zine Medal Award of Special 
Merit. We recomme nd it as a 
must’ for all to sec 





Rhonda Fleming plays opposite 
Bing Crosby in Paramount's "A 
Connecticut Yankee.” 


OPENS AT STANLEY 
“Palace Scandal,’ new German 
color film with music, will have 


its American premiere at the - 
Stanley Theatre this Saturday. | “MANHANDLED, 

A comedy-operetta of Europe in| PARAMOUNT ATTRACTION 
the 19th century, “Palace Scandal” With tl ; “ 
: : ’ 1e engagement of ‘Man- 
is based in the stage play by Paul | j,andjed,.” * sng ay York te 
Verhoeven and Toni Impekoven | yount has booked in person Janet 
and was written and directed by | 


: # : i = .”, Blair, vivacious screen star; Jan 
Paul Verhoeven, with music by! Murray, television and radio 
a - - —_= = comedian; the Blackburn Twins 
| Meyerhofer, rich onto an Segke We, - 


dancing stars of ““‘Words and Mu- 
sic”; Paul Sydell with Smoothy, 
; Susie and Dingle Dingle, and as 
an extra added attraction Bobby 
Sherwood and his orchestra. 


| ROXY HOLDS SHOW. 
| BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT | “The Beautiful Blonde From 


| Bashful Bend,” new 20th Century- 

Fox comedy film in Technicolor, 
Grable, the ice- 
duction of Mark Twain's “A Con- | travaganza, excerpts from “Mule. 
necticut Yankee in King Artkyu’s | Modiste” (starring Arnold Shoda) 
Court” is scheduled to continue | and the variety revue with The 
the screen of the Brooklyn) Berry Brothers, is now in its sec- 
Paramount Theatre for a second} ond week at the Roxy Theatre. 


Made in Agta color and spoken 
in German, “Palaca Scandal” is 
released here, with English titles, | 
by Artkino Pictures. 


Bing Crosby in the title role of | 








week. On the lower half of the 
same program the Brooklyn Para- | 
mount offers the first New York | 
showing of “The Lone Wolf andj HEAR 
His Lady. ee 
| 
ce The 
MAURICE SCHWARTZ | 
ANNOUNCES PLANS | 


New Leader 
Radio Program 


FOR HIS 31st SEASON 


Maurice Schwartz announces 


Yiddish Art Theatre w ith } 


“Yosele, Wednesday Evening 


at 10 o’clock 


Station WEVD 


the Nightingale.” This 
comedy with music was 
adapted from the famous author’s | 
novel and will be presented for 
the first time here at the Yiddish 
Art Theatre. The play will open 
about the middle of October with 
a large cast and many sihgers. 











Subscribe to 
The New Leader 





the continued reluctance of venture 
capital to seek foreign fields of invest- 
ment, the United States overseas de- 
velopment program is apparently on 
the threshold of legislative formu- 
lation. 


Questions for Communists 


Stephen Naft’s pamphlet, 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street 


rkeley: 
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WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


A ay of 90 cme for every $100 — of insuzance is required. 
This deposit is returnable when 
FULL Y COOPERATIVE 100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 





BRANCHES IN 227 EAST e4th sTeset NOW IN OUR 
NEW YO 
81 CITIES Telephone: REgent 208 76th YEAR 





Ask for booklet N. 





SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


a 00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


Questions for Communists 
Due to 
the tremendous demand for this 
pamphlet in which Stephen Naft 
uses the Socratic method to de- 


is now available again. 


bunk and embarrass the Commu- 


nists, we have printed a 
SECOND EDITION. 
25¢ PER COPY. 














New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $. for 
. copies of Stephen Naft's pamphlet 
“Answer Please! Questions for Com- 


munists.”” 

PNRM a6: 60s, scar siniaia fold onbiotelarnme eee 
ro. ere ve 
Se Se eee ree . 
DONE. 58% STATE. osc 040 shu oe 
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Editorial— 


The Atomic Debate 


HE CURRENT TO-DO about the Atomic 

i Energy Commission, believe it or not, has 
very little to do with military security 
even though most of the noise is about a seventh 
of an ounce of uranium that t lost The 
Hickenlooper-Lilienthal frac involves trivial 
issues of perso ti ind deep conflict : 


bout 


» dare i\ 


infinite 


{ publie 

‘stigation 

ent Senato 
1950. Since 


‘niooper ev! 


yn depend 


ssible 


pel] I 


on for that cl 


Those who want atomic energy in the 
hands of the military are not thinking pri- 
marily of atomic bombs, but of who will di- 
rect peacetime uses of the atom. For sure as 
the sun rises every morning. some day this 
century atomic energy will replace coal, oil 
and electricity and will power the industries 
of our whole globe. If atomic energy is 
still in civilian hands, and the recommenda- 
tions of the Acheson-Lilienthal report and 
the Baruch plan are carried out, what we 
shall have that day could well be termed 
world democratic socialism. If the Army has 
the atom, however, and current military 
protocol prevails, the highest bidders of 
“free enterprise” take over. our ologopolist 
economy moves one big step nearer monop- 
oly, and imperialist rivalries hit a new high 
in frenzy. 


The que n in the current furor over David 


+ R 
escaping to Nus- 


Lilienthal 


sia?” but “Shall the atom belong to the people?” 


16 


-— Where the News Ends 
Eternal 











. MID THE PHYSICAL, moral and cultural 


wreckage left by two frightful wars, 
bickering which is ob- 

‘rival, there remains a star 

and indestructible. This 

reat common heritage of European 


unchangi 


civilization in literature. music and the arts, 


in religion, ethics and philosophy, which may 
some day enable Europeans 
to forget their feuds and 
create a new Europe—a free 
and peaceful Europe able 
to withstand communist in- 
trigue from within and the 
threat of communist force 
from without. 

Furope’s great heritage is 
called to mind by the anni- 
versaries of two of the great- 
est builders of the temple of 





European civilization: Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe and Frederic Chopin. It is two hun- 
dred vears since Goethe was born in Frankfurt, 


the medieval capital of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, which is emerging out of its contemporary 
as one of the main centers of Western 

A century ago Chopin was buried 

o the sound of his own Funera! 
iccompanied to his grave by some of 

»st distinguished figures in France and 
-oland who then, as now, existed in l 


lived in hope 


BOTH MEN REPRESENTED A HAPPY 


? + 


f lL, 
i ADdiV Bi tne 


national with the universal! 
Goethe’s roots were in Germany, Chopin’s 
the German poet and the Polish 
known, loved and admired 
> civilized world. 
understood the poetic 
‘rr than Goethe. Man 
been set to appropriat 
»y such masters as Schubert 
and Brahms. 
in chauvinism was utterly alien 
erene, Olympian spirit of Goeth 
1 art are suffused with the spirit 
Greece, which he knew and loved 
-ading Goethe, one often feels how 
poorer modern culture is because 


e of Greek and Latin 


knowled 

d people 

are great for what they create 

what they are. Goethe achieved 

vpes of distinction. The range of his 
achievement was tremendous. His 

t is among the few great epics; the romantic 
nt is reflected in Werther and Goetz 
lichingen; the classical in Iphigenia in 
There is the traged a patriot in 


in Torquato 


by scientific re- 
was a capable administrator in 
incipality of which Weimar was the 
became a magnet for intellectua 
ims from Germany and from foreign coun- 
ries and he helped give Weimar the character 
a German Athens. His last words, Mor 


—— Pen Points 


Europe 


By William Henry Chamberlin — 


Light, were the epitaph of a life that wag One 
of the glories of German and European culture 

One cannot measure accurately the influence 
of such a genius. Many years ago in Mosepy; 
I heard the great dramatic actor Katchaloy de 
claim the magnificent closing lines of Egmont 
one of the most stirring odes to liberty gy 
written. The audience listened with Close 
fascinated attention. Who can say whether per. 
haps a few seeds of freedom were sown be. 
hind the iron curtain? 


CHOPIN’S APPEAL IS NARROWER per. 
haps than Goethe’s. It is the appeal of th 
musical note, not of the printed word. By 
what an appeal’ it is! No one has written fy 
the piano as Chopin has, before or since; » 
composer came so.close to perfection in every. 
thing he created. { 

Chopin is sometimes brushed off by super. 
cilious addicts of modern musical chaos ag an 
old-fashioned, sentimental, effeminate, soft 
composer. Sentimental, in the best sense of 
the word, he certainly is; but soft and effemi: 
nate, never. His great Etudes and Polonaises 
are heroic in spirit and stature; they sound 
like calls to arms, and no doubt some of them 
were conceived in this spirit. 

Goethe and Chopin would not be happy wer 
they to revisit Europe in this year when their 
memory is being honored. Goethe would he 
shocked at many evidences of brutality and 
irrationality rampant there. He would find the 
Weimar he loved, and which he helped ts 
make one of the genuine centers of European 

under the heel of eastern totalitarian 
And Chopin would see that, as in his om 

many of the freest spirits of his country 


Poland crushed and 


BUT THERE IS AN ETERNAL EUROPE 
that outlives wars, violent revolutions and 
totalitarian tyrannies-—-a Europe embodied 
the works of creative geniuses like Goethe and 
Chopin. Germans and Europeans generally 
f Goethe 
now profound in wisdom, now glowing witt 
the future 
belongs to freedom, not to tyranny: to civil 
zation, not to barbarism. Poles and Europeai 
generally doubtless recognize a similar sym 
bolism in Chopin’s immortal music. One 0 
the most moving impressions I brought bad 
from the shattered cities of Germany in 19 
was the frequency with which one heard the 
finest piano music—a Beethoven Sonata of @ 
Chopin Ballade—coming out of what looke 
like heaps of rubble. People were still some 
how carrying on civilized life. 


must be finding in the winged wo. 


passion—consoling assurance that 


In the community of Europe’s cultural her 

lies the best hope that we shall some 
day see a free and united Europe, in whit 
there will be a place for Warsaw and Prague 
Lvov and Wilno, Riga and Tallin, as well # 
for London and Paris, Berlin and Cologné 
Florence and Antwerp 


+. 
ie 
1Lage 





The UN ordered the newest and most ex- 
msive elevators for its 39-story Secretariat 
| Considering the sorry state of world 


ems determined to get a lift at 


The Western powers are wise in seeking to 
end negotiations with the Soviet by a certain 
date if no progress is indicated. A deadline is 
one way of avoiding a creeping paralysis. 





The writer who earned $20,000 while serving 
time for forgery was apprehended again for 
the same literary activity. The law frow® 
upon one’s forging ahead by making a name 
for himself. 

Hoboes now living on the UN site are unfait 
in asserting that the world organization will 
not work. They have no right to judge others 


by themselves. 





Morris Chapman 
THE NEW 
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